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4 WILD IRISHMAN’S EXPLOIT. 


By Joun K. Leys. 


R. JOSEPH BELLRINGER was the editorand sole proprietor 
of the Weekly Mirror (and Critic), a steady-going, old- 
fashioned, weekly journal. The JZirror had been established many 
years. It had had a considerable reputation in its day, but that day 
was now long past ; lately it had not been doing very well, for it had 
been eclipsed by younger and more dashing rivals. It did not 
pursue any special path, but meandered over all things in heaven and 
earth in a sober and somewhat melancholy fashion, from week to 
week and from year to year. 

Mr. Bellringer resembled his journal. He too was steady, old- 
fashioned, stiff, somewhat feeble, and very discursive in his talk. 
But at the office of the JZrror, the old man was an autocrat. His 
sub-editor, Thomas Larkyns, was little more than a proof-reader, 
except for the fact that he wrote an article and a column of personal 
paragraphs for the paper every week. 

On one point only had Mr. Bellringer yielded to his subordinate’s 
suggestions. Mr. Larkyns had represented that it was absolutely 
necessary to have a column or two of Personal paragraphs—“ Personal 
Tit-bits ”—the sub-editor wished to call them. After much argument 
the new feature in the paper was announced ; but Mr. Bellringer 
with a frown drew his heavy goose-quill through the title beloved of 
the sub-editor, and substituted “ Personal Notes and Anecdotes.” 
In all other matters it was the same. Nothing of an objectionable 
or even a questionable tendency ever appeared in the AZirvror. One 
might have thought that the sheet was issued by the Religious Tract 
Society, so free was it from scandal, Zersifage, or frivolous matter. 
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And it may be imagined that it was often extremely difficult for Mr. 
Larkyns to find—as it was his duty to do every week—a supply of 
“ personal ” paragraphs which would suit the fastidious taste of Mr. 
Bellringer, and would be, at the same time, worth printing. 

It was the height of the season ; London was very full ; and the 
Mirror was pursuing the even tenor of its way, when Mr. Bellringer 
was suddenly summoned to Brussels, to see an aged aunt, from 
whom he had long expected a fat legacy. So, although it was 
Thursday morning (an important day at the office of the AZirror), 
he made preparations to set out at once. 

“You must write the leader yourself this week,” he said to Mr. 
Larkyns. ‘“ Be moderate ; above all things be judiciously moderate. 
I think the new commercial treaty with Denmark will be as good a 
subject as any. And do take care of your ‘ Personal Notes.’ Don’t 
be too personal, I would say. Give no one any ground for complaint. 
I shall be back by Monday, I expect.—Good-day.” 

Friday morning found Mr. Thomas Larkyns at the office, 
laboriously constructing top-heavy sentences with no meaning in 
particular, about a commercial treaty with Denmark, when the door 
of his sanctum was pushed rudely open, and a brother of the quill, 
a jovial Irishman named Dennis O’Flaherty, walked into the room. 

‘Get away, Dennis ; I’m busy,” said Larkyns virtuously. 

“Where’s the ould cock?” responded O’Flaherty, nodding his 
head towards the editor’s room. 

“Gone to Brussels.” 

“The Divil he has! Thin ye’ll just come with me, Tommy, my 
lad. Lightfoot and Marrable and one or two more of us are going 
to make up a party. We lunch at the Cock Pheasant at half-past two, 
and go to see Tottie Howard in ‘Sly-Boots’ in the evening. To- 
morrow we all run down to Marrable’s place at Richmond. His 
better half’s away. We'll play whist or poker and drink whiskey, all 
Saturday, Saturday night and Sunday, and come back to town on 
Monday morning mightily refreshed. What say you, old man?” 

“I'd be delighted to go with you,” said Larkyns ruefully ; “ but 
I’ve got this confounded article to write, and a heap of proofs to 
correct, and——” 

“Ts that all? Go on grinding out the meal, and I’ll take a look 
at these little slips.” 

So saying Mr. O’Flaherty threw aside his hat, lit a cigar, tilted 
his chair back on its hind legs, and picked up a proof-sheet. 

Long before the article was finished, the proofs had been disposed 
of ; and the Irishman left his friend on the understanding that he 
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would turn up at the Cock Pheasant at half-past two, or as soon after 
as he could. 

Never had an article given Larkyns such trouble as this one did. 
The sentences would not come right ; they would not hang together 
even decently. A thousand times the young fellow cursed his 
employer’s folly in tying him down to a barren subject about which 
it was next to impossible to say anything. But the most tiresome 
tasks get finished at last. The article was at length completed and 
despatched to the printers, with instructions that the proofs were to 
be forwarded to him at the Cock Pheasant. 

It was past three before Tom Larkyns joined his friends ; and 
lunch (which was practically their dinner) was nearly over. How- 
ever, he ate and drank heartily, making up for lost time. After his 
meal he drank the best part of a bottle of sherry ; and he had just 
reached an extremely comfortable stage when a waiter brought in a 
note for him. 

He tore open the envelope, glanced at the scrawl within, and 
uttered a cry of dismay. 

“‘ What’s the matter?” asked one of the company. 

“ Matter enough!” cried the luckless journalist, dropping his 
head upon his hand. “I’m ruined! I’ve forgotten my column of 
‘Personal Notes!’” It was true. The unmanageable article had 
so filled his mind that he had entirely forgotten the “ Notes.” 

“We started them just a month ago,” said Larkyns, “ and I know 
my chief will never forgive my going to press without them. Besides, 
I haven’t anything ready to fill the space. What sha//I do? I’m 
in no condition to write now.” 

“Hold up your head, Tommy,” said O’Flaherty. “I’m the 
soberest man present. J°// write your pars. Get me a dozen sheets 
of note-paper and a pen,” he added to the waiter. 

Larkyns grasped his friend’s hand with the effusive gratitude of a 
man who has taken as much wine as he can conveniently carry ; and 
O’Flaherty retired into a corner with the writing materials. 

In an hour and a half the task was completed ; and O’Flaherty 
carried his good-nature so far as to go down to the printers an hour 
or two later, and see the paper put through the final stages before 
going to press. He then joined the rest of the party at the theatre. 

The Richmond programme was carried out; and on Monday 
forenoon Larkyns entered the office of the Afrror a little pale, and 
a little shaky, but otherwise none the worse for his excursion. 

“ Mr. Bellringer has returned, sir,” said one of the clerks to him. 

“ Oh ! ” 
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Tom pulled himself together, and entered the editor’s room. 
Mr. Bellringer was sitting at his writing-table, his elbows on the table, 
and his head between his hands. 

“‘Good-morning, sir,” said Mr. Larkyns, with a feeble smile. 

The editor looked up, and the sub-editor’s smile died away. 
Mr. Bellringer was glaring at him like a wild beast! Then suddenly, 
with a half-articulate cry, the old man jumped up from his seat, 
sprang on his sub-editor, grasped him by the coat collar with both 
hands, and shook the unfortunate journalist as hard as he could. 

“Mr. Bellringer! Sir! Why do you—? What—do you mean?” 
gasped Larkyns, as he swayed to and fro. Mr. Bellringer had been a 
powerful man in his youth, and was still rather muscular. 

“Mean !” shouted the owner of the Afivror ; ‘I mean that you 
have ruined me! At least you have ruined my journal. Such infernal 
impudence I never heard of ! But you shall suffer for it! Oh, but you 
shall pay for it dearly ! I will encourage these people to prosecute you 
—criminal information, of course. You'll get on an average, I should 
say, six months for each offence—say three years’ imprisonment. 
That will settle you, you villain ! Za¢ will teach you to sting the bosom 
that warmed you, and bring an old man’s grey hairs with sorrow——” 

Look here, sir,” said Larkyns firmly, “I’m verry sorry if any- 
thing’s gone wrong, but really I don’t know what it is.” 

This cool impertinence (as it seemed) almost stupefied Mr. 
Bellringer. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, “that you do not snow 
what you have done? Have you noconscience? No sense of decency? 
No brains left you?” 

“Tf it’s anything in the AZirror, I may tell you I hayen’t seen 
a copy of the last issue. I’ve been in the country—for my health’s 
sake—and have just returned.” 

Mr. Bellringer’s passion mastered him once more. 

“ Read that!” he screamed, thrusting a copy of his journal 
under his sub-editor’s nose. ‘“ Read it, sir! Read it aloud!” And 
Mr. Larkyns read as follows :— 

“The upper ten (if one may so speak) of the ecclesiastical world 
is talking of nothing but the unfortunate scrape—to call it by no 
harsher name—in which the Bishop of one of the northern dioceses 
has unfortunately become entangled. It appears that about a month 
ago his lordship took a railway journey from London to his own 
cathedral city, travelling in a smoking carriage, for (as everybody 
knows) his lordship is in private an inveterate lover of the weed. 
When the prelate chose his carriage it had already one occupant—a 
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lady well known to the frequenters of the Frivolity Theatre for her 
skill as a danseuse. The Bishop’s friends say that there was no other 
seat in a smoking carriage available, except one filled by some artisans 
of his lordship’s flock in a state of semi-intoxication ; but another 
account states that when the guard with some difficulty made room 
elsewhere, his lordship, glancing at the charming face of the young 
lady opposite, pointedly refused to move. Be this as it may, there 
can be little doubt that the bishop and the danseuse travelled together 
from ten A.M.—well, several hours. It is whispered that the young 
lady parted from his lordship under the firm impression that she was 
engaged to be married to him ; and that the result would inevitably 
have been an action for breach of promise, had it not been for the 
well-known fact that his lordship is a married man—as much married, 
in fact, as was Bishop Proudie himself. At present, the shot hangs 
fire ; but as a man’s being married is no legal bar to an action of 
this nature, we may expect some day soon an amusing trial; unless 
the fair actress consents to compromise her claim. We can authorita- 
tively contradict the report that his lordship is honorary prelate to 
the Church and Stage Guild. On the contrary, his lordship has 
always been considered a strict Evangelical.” 

“ Horrible! Infamous! Atrocious!” cried Mr. Bellringer. 

Mr. Larkyns groaned, and the paper fell from his hands. He 
remembered only too well. The traitor O’Flaherty had done this thing. 

“Go on, sir! Goon!” screamed Mr. Bellringer. 

Mr. Larkyns went on, and found that two columns were filled 
with paragraphs of this description. In many cases hints were given 
as to the identity of the persons lampooned, hints which might apply 
equally well to any one of half a dozen people. ‘A maiden lady of 
uncertain age, and yet more uncertain temper,” but related to one 
of the oldest families in England, had clandestinely married her 
youngest footman. The sale of Dunderton Castle, “which our 
readers will find advertised in all the leading dailies,” had become 
necessary, owing to the frightful losses which his Grace had sustained 
at baccarat. And so on. 

“Well, sir, what have you to say toall this?” cried Mr. Bellringer, 
ina voice that was hoarse with rage. “I have had visits from 
several indignant gentlemen, each supposing himself to be the 
brother of the lady who had married her footman. As for the story 
about the Bishop, it’s simply blasphemous—shocking. Then, the 
Duke of Dunderton - 

“ But—but there isn’t any Duke of Dunderton!” ejaculated Mr. 
Larkyns. 
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“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Mr. Bellringer severely, “the names 
may be fictitious, but the persons are real enough, or at any rate the 
slanders are—these gross, false, wicked calumnies are real. Can 
you deny hai, sir?” 

There was no answering arguments like this, and the unlucky 
sub-editor began to explain that under the stress of work he had 
left it to a friend on the press to write the paragraphs ; but the 
proprietor of the Mirror would not listen to him. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, sir, whether it was by utter neglect of your 
duties or by wilful malice that you allowed such abominable false- 
hoods—or childish nonsense—to appear in my journal,” said Mr. 
Bellringer, in a lofty yet angry tone. ‘ Meantime the least you can 
do is to sign this Retractation and Apology.” So saying the old man 
placed before the delinquent the draft of an apology so humble in 
its tone that Larkyns’s cheeks flushed as he read it. Still, he reflected, 
some explanation was due, and he was not in a position to stand 
upon trifles. He seized a pen and signed the sheet. 

“ Now you can go, and I hope never to see you again,” said 
Mr. Bellringer with a grim smile, as he locked the Apology up in 
his drawer. 

“What, sir? Am I dismissed?” cried poor Larkyns. 

“Dismissed? Certainly. What else did you expect, pray?” 

The young man’s heart seemed to leap into his mouth. He 
turned on his heel without a word, and walked out into the street, 
the pitiless London streets, which seem to the unfortunate colder 
and harder than any other streets in the world. 

All that day he spent in trying to find another situation—unsuccess- 
fully. On Tuesday he fell in with O’Flaherty, who received Larkyns’s 
story with shouts of untrammelled laughter, till the melancholy end 
was reached. The Irishman was sincerely sorry, which did not do 
the unhappy man much good. 

On Thursday Larkyns remembered that the AZtvror owed him a 
little money, and he thought he had better call and see the cashier. 
He did so, and learned to his surprise that Mr. Bellringer had not 
been at the office since Monday. A little further inquiry made him 
aware that the unfortunate journalist, tormented by threats of actions 
for damages and criminal prosecutions, and wincing under the 
sarcasms of his sympathising friends, had immured himself in his 
house at Bayswater, abandoning himself to the gloomiest fore- 
bodings. As for the Mirror, Mr. Bellringer had apparently left it to 
take care of itself. Except the abject Apology which Larkyns had 
signed under the impression that it would be accepted as an atone- 
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ment for his fault, there was nothing in type for the next issue. It 
looked as if O’Flaherty’s ill-timed jest would prove the death-blow 
of the poor old Afirror. 

When Larkyns had ascertained all this, he went to a tavern where 
he knew he should probably find O’Flaherty and confided to him 
the fact of the imminent decease of the M@rror. “ And in fact, 
Dennis, I’m not sorry,” he added, “for the vindictive old ass, Bell- 
ringer, has the Apology he wrung from me in type, ready for insertion, 
with my name in letters half an inch long at the foot. I should 
never be able to hold up my head again if that thing were 
published.” 

The Irishman went on sipping his brandy and water for some 
little time in silence: then suddenly he started up, and absolutely 
forgetting to empty his glass called out, “ Wait for me here !” to his 
friend, and hurried from the room. 

An hour—two hours—passed, and O’Flaherty returned, evidently 
in a state of great excitement. 

“T’ve done it, Tommy,” said he. 

** Done what ?” 

“T’ve bought the AZrror |” 

** But—but you’ve got no money to pay for it.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I'll keep it going; that’s the main thing. I 
made the old man take bills; and if I can’t meet them out of the 
profits of the paper I’m no worse off than I was before. Will you 
have a half share with me?” 

“On these terms—that I take profits, and can’t pay losses ?— 
certainly !” said Larkyns, staring at his friend. 

“TI consider you're entitled to that,” said the Irishman ; “ but 
come along, my boy. You and I have to write a whole number of 
the Mirror before this time to-morrow ; so there’s no rest for you or 
me this night.” 

When Mr. Bellringer opened his copy of the AZrror on Saturday 
morning, expecting to find in it the Apology (a masterpiece, he 
flattered himself, in that species of literature), he found instead the 
following Editorial, which proceeded, it is needless to say, from the 
facile pen of Mr. D. O’Flaherty :— 

“To our great surprise and intense amusement, we find that the 
column of ‘ Personal Notes’ in our last issue, which we intended as 
a piece of harmless fun, has been taken seriously by some worthy 
people. It may sound incredible, but such is the fact. Enraged 
fathers and furious brothers have called and threatened us with 
sudden and unprovided death because we said an old lady had 
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married her footman! She can’t have had a// those fathers and 
brethren. From every diocese in the province of York old ladies 
(male and female) have undertaken a journey to London on purpose 
to call on us, and ask us to tell them in the strictest confidence if it 
was their dear bishop who travelled with the actress. Nay more, we 
have several letters from the wives of bishops’ chaplains, offering to 
corroborate our veracious anecdote by evidence of similar incidents 
known only to themselves. Alas, for poor human nature !” 

Mr. O’Flaherty followed this up with a series of paragraphs more 
daring and more amusing than the former ones, as well as a couple 
of articles tocorrespond. The old subscribers to the paper were 
indignant ; but the paper sold, and succeeded better than it had ever 
done in the reign of Mr. Bellringer. O’Flaherty and his friend 
flourished exceedingly ; and they are flourishing still. 











THE NOVELS OF PEREZ GALDOS. 


EFORE the beginning of the present year few persons outside 
of Spain had ever heard of Benito Pérez Galddés. One of 
his novels, “ Dofia Perfecta,” had, it is true, been translated into 
several European languages, but the translations had made little 
stir even in literary circles. Suddenly, however, in the first quarter 
of 1901 there appeared at Madrid a play called “ Electra,” which 
obtained a success such as few dramas have ever had in Spain, and 
which has gained for Pérez Galdéds a European reputation. Not, 
indeed, on account of the literary merit of the piece, for if ‘‘ Electra” 
had been performed in Paris or London it would probably have 
been pronounced mediocre and uninteresting. But it so chanced 
that the first representation of the play coincided with the most 
violent outburst of anti-clericalism which Spain has known since 
the days of the Liberal Minister, Mendizdbal, in 1836. The public, 
embittered against the friars by the privileges enjoyed in respect of 
taxation by those semi-religious bodies, was raised to fury by the 
revelations of the Ubao case—an action brought by the guardians 
of a rich young lady to obtain her “release from a convent, in which 
she had been incarcerated against their wishes but with her own 
consent. At this juncture—when the excitement had reached 
a pitch that the particular convent in question was in danger of being 
burned to the ground by the mob, and monks and nuns found it 
wiser all over the country to keep out of the way— Pérez Galddés 
produced his drama, a work full of allusions to clerical tyranny. 
Never has author known better how to seize the psychological 
moment. “Electra” has proved to be a perfect example of Mr. 
Kipling’s theory that “it does not matter what you write, provided 
you know when to write it.” At once the Liberal Press throughout 
Spain hailed the play as a new programme for the anti-clerical party. 
The bishops, by forbidding the faithful to attend any representations 
of the “immoral” piece, naturally gave it a tremendous advertisement, 
and all Spain, from San Sebastian to Algeciras, flocked tothe theatre 
whenever “ Electra” was advertised. So great was the alarm of the 
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clergy that in clerical Seville they laboured, with success, to secure 
the boycott of the drama in the local Press. But elsewhere their 
efforts failed. Even the rival charms of the bull-fight paled before the 
delights of applauding the anti-clerical hits in the play, and of shout- 
ing “ /Mueran los frailes !” (“ Death to the friars !”) and “; Viva Za 
Liberdad/!” The sixtieth performance, which took place when the 
present writer was in Madrid, was a perfect triumph for the author, 
who further increased his popularity by handing over the proceeds 
to the poor of the capital. No nation reads less than the Spaniards, 
who appear to consider a love of books as a sign of a vacant mind. 
Yet “ Electra” has reached the—for Spain—unprecedented sale of 
20,000 copies, and it is usually the only book that can be purchased 
at the one bookseller’s shop of a small Spanish town. Meanwhile 
the name and fame of the dramatist spread abroad. He had become 
at a bound the most prominent man in Spain ; he had quite thrown 
the Sagastas and the Silvelas of politics into the shade ; he had even 
striven successfully with Cerrajillas, the noted bull-fighter, in the 
race for notoriety, and reports of “ Electra” threatened to crowd out 
the daily bulletins of that wounded gladiator’s health from the 
columns of the Madrid papers. As public men in Spain usually 
decline to lead public opinion, Pérez Galdés became in himself a 
leader, and the most widely read Austrian paper published a long 
article from his pen on “Spain of To-day,” which was repro- 
duced all over the Peninsula. From Portugal, where there is an 
anti-clerical movement similar to that in Spain, came eager applica- 
tions from rival managers for the dramatic rights of the notorious 
drama. An impetus was also given to the sale of the author’s previous 
works in Spain, and the volumes of his ‘ Episodios Nacionales,” 
bound in the red and yellow of the national colours, enlivened the 
windows of the Puerta del Sol. By yet another stroke of luck the 
publication of the last volume of that series of historical novels, 
““Bodas Reales ” (“‘ Royal Marriages ”), happened to coincide with 
the very unpopular royal marriage of the Princess of Asturias, the 
young King’s sister and possible successor. Pérez Galdds’s novel had 
nothing to do with the Princess and her husband, but took its title 
from those “Spanish marriages” which, in 1846, led to so much 
unpleasantness between Great Britain and France. The name was, 
however, quite enough for the enterprising publisher, and the reputa- 
tion of the novelist as the interpreter of what Liberal Spain was 
thinking received further confirmation. To-day it is not too much 
to say that Pérez Galdds is the one living Spanish writer whose 
name has any significance north of the Pyrenees, and the one author 
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who wields influence south of that range of mountains at which, it 
was once sarcastically said, “ Africa begins.” 

To those who desire to gain some acquaintance with the romantic 
episodes which made up so much of Spanish life in the first half of 
the last century, no better guide can be recommended than this 
popular novelist and dramatist. Fora number of years Pérez Galdds 
concentrated all his efforts on the production of a great prose epic 
which should do for modern Spain what Zola’s “ Rougon-Macquart ” 
series of novels did for modern France, and what the late Gustav 
Freytag in his “ Ahnen” did for Germany across the ages. The thirty 
volumes of the “ Episodios Nacionales” cover the whole field of Spanish 
affairs from the battle of Trafalgar, which gives its name to the first 
of the series, down to the Royal Marriages, which furnish a title to 
the last. During those forty-one years Spain was almost constantly 
the theatre of great historic events which attracted the attention of 
the whole world, and in which Englishmen played an important part. 
The Peninsular War, the Restoration of the Bourbons, the march 
of the French through the country under the Duc d’Angouléme, the 
wretched reign of Fernando VII. with the “ Apostolical” rising, the 
intrigues round the sick-bed of the miserable despot, the proclamation 
of Isabel II., the first Carlist War, and the subsequent disturbances 
of the military chiefs—all these form the background to the pictures 
of Spanish life which the novelist has drawn in this his longest and 
most interesting work. All the leading men and women of the 
period are presented to us as living personages of the narrative, with 
all their virtues and defects portrayed at times in almost Tacitean 
colours. We have the Queen-Regent of those days, the lovely 
Neapolitan, Maria Cristina, of whom a Carlist said to the dejected 
Pretender, “ everything would have been otherwise if your Majesty’s 
august sister-in-law had been born with a squint,” and whose “beauty 
was the political support to which both Liberty and the Monarchy 
owed their principal successes.” 2 We are told how she captivated 
all hearts when she entered Madrid as a blushing bride in the winter 
of 1829, and how poets exhausted their vocabulary of complimentary 
epithets in their desire to do her honour. In another novel we have 
a description of her abdication and departure from Valencia in 
1840. We are shown the marked contrast between Don Carlos 
and his greatest general, the ill-fated Zumalacarregui, “ the former 
the living personification of absolutism, the latter the personifica- 
tion of the formidable national force which loved and defended it.” * 

' Mendizdbal, p. 165. 2 Ibid. p. 163. 
* Zumalacarregut, p. 293. 
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In one volume after another we see the self-styled Carlos V., 
narrow and obstinate, beloved by his friends, yet devoid of every 
particle of statesmanship, keeping up a miserable and distracted 
Court, now at Ofiate, now at some wretched mountain hamlet 
where a dish of beans was regarded as a luxury for the royal 
table, but always and everywhere the victim of monks and friars, 
and solemnly proclaiming the Virgin as the Generalisima of his 
armies. No writer has studied Carlism more carefully than Pérez 
Galddés, and, opposed to it as he is from conviction, he yet does 
justice to the sterling qualities of the rank and file on both sides. 
He makes a Sicilian diplomatist say of the Pretender’s Court at 
Ojiate: ‘‘ My friend, here everything you see is false, and in this 
diminutive capital you will find no more truth than in the big one 
at Madrid ; false is the piety of most of these courtiers ; hypocritical 
is their belief in the divine right of this poor comedy-king ; deceptive 
is the enthusiasm of those who loaf about in the army and in the 
public offices.” Yet the same cynical observer is made to continue : 
“The one element of truth is the feop/e in its ignorance and its 
innocence ; that is why it is the donkey which bears all the burdens. 
Jt does everything: #¢ fights, 7¢# pays the costs of the campaign, 7¢ 
dies, ## rots away in misery, so that these phantoms may live and 
glut their greed of place and pelf.”! And in the same novel the 
author expresses the same contrast in his own words: “The story 
of the ‘ Apostolical’ and Royalist campaigns and that of the mutual 
extermination of Spaniards during the dynastic war down to the 
Convention of Vergara cause grief and horror, because of the vast 
scale on which lives were sacrificed, and the pettiness of the persons 
in whose names the most flourishing part of the nation died or 
allowed itself to be butchered.” 2 Yet, as one of the characters in a 
later volume confesses, ‘‘ Spain is an invalid which can only live by 
being bled ” ; and, again, “‘ The Spaniard is a born fighter, and when 
he cannot have a natural war he invents one.” ® 

The military leaders on either side come off better than the titular 
heads of the contending factions. The two men whom Galdds most 
loves to honour are Zumalacarregui the Carlist and Espartero the 
champion of the “angelic” Isabel. Honesty and simplicity are 
typified in the doughty guerilla chief who is sent by the intriguers of 
the Carlist headquarters, against his own wishes, to besiege Bilbao, 
then as now the great Liberal stronghold in the North. Few scenes 
in this whole epic of civil war are more pathetic than that in which 


1 De Oftate & la Granja, p. 185. 2 Ibid. 206-7. 
3 Montes de Oca, pp. 22, 62. 
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the wounded Carlist is taken to die in his simple villagehome. “He 
was,” such is the author’s epitaph upon him and at the same time 
upon his party, ‘the soul and the arm of the Absolute Monarchy, 
and the Carlist cause died with him. Although its ghost has not 
even yet been laid to rest, Carlism was buried with the bones of 
Zumalacarregui beneath the flags of the parish church of Cegama.” ! 
On the other side, Espartero, hero of the bridge of Luchana, reliever 
of Bilbao and Duke of Victory, who wound up the first Carlist War 
by the pact of Vergara with the more moderate section of his 
opponents under Maroto, comes in for unstinted praise. He is held 
up as a colossal figure, such as Spain no longer produces, and his 
ambition is forgiven because of his firmness of character. For 
Galdés, Liberal though he be, is under no illusions. “ In our country 
of chick-peas and military risings,” he writes, “the successful soldier 
is the only possible saviour.”? ‘ Every Spaniard,” says one of the 
characters in “ Los Apostdlicos,” “when he demands Liberty, means his 
own, caring little about that of his neighbour. Despotism beats in 
every Spanish heart and runs in all Spanish veins. It is our second 
nature, it is the leprous inheritance of past centuries, and will only be 
cured by the lapse of centuries to come.”* Hence the author's 
manifest liking for such another strong man as the Carlist leader, 
Cabrera, nicknamed “the leopard,” whose bloody reprisals for the 
savage murder of his mother by the other side are described in 
“La Campaiia del Maestrazgo.” Yet the folly and futility of all these 
operations and all this bloodshed are never concealed. ‘“ Why are 
we fighting?” asks one of the people in this last-named novel. “If 
I examine the question thoroughly, I find no reason for this butchery. 
Liberty, forsooth! Religion! ‘The rights of the Queen, or those of 
Don Carlos! When I set to work to philosophise on this war, I 
can’t help bursting out laughing ; and, laughing and thinking, I end 
by convincing myself that we are all mad. Do you think that 
Cabrera cares one jot for the rights of his male Majesty? or that 
those on the other side care one jot for the rights of her female 
Majesty? I believe that they are both striving for domination and 
office, and for nothing more.” * And elsewhere, in “ Los Apostédlicos,” 
Galdés reads his countrymen a severe lesson on the results of this 
insensate struggle between rival parties in the field. ‘The outline 
of our country,” he writes, “ does not resemble a geographical map, 
but the strategic plan of an endless battle. Our people is not a 
people, but an army. Our Government does not govern, it defends 


1 Zumalacarregui, p. 308. % Los Apostélicos, pp. 229-30. 
2 Mendizdbal, p. 130. * La Campaiia del Maestrazgo, pp. 69-70. 
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itself. Our parties are not parties as long as they have no generals. 
Our mountains are trenches, and that is why they have been wisely 
stripped of trees. Our plains are left uncultivated, in order that 
artillery may career over them. Our commerce exhibits a traditional 
nervousness, caused by the fixed idea that 4o-morrow there will be a 
row. . . . Peace is here merely a preparation for the next struggle, a 
brief breathing-space, in which men dress their wounds and clean 
their weapons in readiness to begin again.”! No words could better 
express the modern history of Spain. 

While he reserves his warmest admiration for the generals, Galdés 
is not unkind to the politicians pure and simple—if purity and sim- 
plicity can be predicated of any politicians. For Mendizabal, the 
famous Liberal Minister, who honestly tried to rid Spain of the 
incubus which still impedes her progress—the friars and the nuns— 
he has a profound liking. The strange career of this able man is of 
special interest at the present moment, when Spain is confronted by 
exactly the same problem which he tried in vain to solve in 1836. 
Galdds devotes a whole novel to the statesman whom the Spaniards 
summoned in their despair from his counting-house in London to 
save the State, and who relied more on Villiers, the British Ambas- 
sador, than on his own followers. He shows us at once the strength 
and the weakness of the popular idol of that day—his un-Spanish, 
English style of speaking ; his great knowledge of affairs and his small 
knowledge of the classics; his vast plans of reform and his petty vanities 
of dress ; his gigantic stature, which earned him the nickname of 
“Don John-and-a-half”; and his small feet, of which he was 
extremely proud. His rapid rise and still more rapid fall are depicted, 
and the scene in which the fallen Minister quits his post is one of 
singular dignity. Palace intrigue, and the lack of that“ glorious Par- 
liamentary oratory which is in Spain and in the Spanish genius a sort 
of combative poetry,” caused his failure.? Besides, the Spaniards 
love “to throw stones at the idol which they have set up.”* Galdds 
evidently believes that what Spain wants is a new Mendizdbal who 
would secularise the monasteries and abolish the friars. Yet he 
is not, as he has been described by his enemies, an advocate of vio- 
lence, even towards the religious orders. Some time ago a rabid 
Spanish paper published a cartoon reminding the Madrid populace 
how its forbears had set fire to the convents and massacred their 
inmates on the fatal 16th of July, 1834. But Galdds, in his graphic 
account of that event, is all on the side of humanity and the friars. 


1 Los Apostélicos, p. 63. 2 Ibid. p. 57. 
3 Montes de Oca, p. 48. 
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He tells us how the alarm of Asiatic cholera, then an unknown 
disease, fell upon the ignorant mob ; how some playful children were 
seen throwing a few handfuls of soil into the water-butts, and how 
this simple act was skilfully combined by a reckless anti-clerical 
agitator with the equally inoffensive action of a friar who had im- 
ported a load of sacred earth from a shrine at Manresa, and was so 
distorted as to appear a deliberate attempt on the part of the religious 
orders to poison the people. At once the logic of the agitator went 
home to the excited brains of the distracted and terrified madrilenos, 
and the guiltless friars were butchered in cold blood, dying like heroes 
on their knees before the altars.! Only a few weeks ago Galdds 
most emphatically protested that he was no foe to religion and the 
Church, and he is too humane a man to treat even those whom he 
considers to be the worst foes of his country with unfairness. 

The “ Episodios Nacionales ” might be read with interest for the 
historical scenes alone, such as the famous intrigue round the sick- 
bed of Fernando VII., when Dofia Carlota, the Queen-Regent’s 
sister, gave the historic box on the ears to the base and grovelling 
Minister, Calomarde, who meekly replied, “‘ White hands offend 
not”; or such as the comical interview between Maria Cristina and 
the revolutionary sergeants at La Granja; or the refusal of the 
Basque soldiers to fight any more for Don Carlos after six long years 
of combat.? Very touching, too, are the betrayal and execution of 
the chivalrous Montes de Oca, the paladin of Maria Cristina, who 
raised her banner against Espartero’s Regency, and who, though a 
dreamer, is one of the purest figures in all this gallery of portraits, 
“the living personification of the poetry of politics.”* But in each 
novel there is a more or less complete scene of private life, as 
affected by the public events of the time. In this respect, how- 
ever, the “ Episodios Nacionales” suffer from a defect common 
to all long series of stories, and indeed inevitable in that class 
of composition. ‘The same characters reappear in successive 
volumes, often without the slightest explanation, and thus the 
reader, who has neither time nor patience to wade through all 
the previous books of the series, finds himself suddenly plunged 
into the middle of things with no clue to guide him. Yet the 
characters are all types, and intended to be regarded as such. There 
is the type of the young and ardent “ Royalist volunteer,” who quits 
his quiet work as sacristan of a convent at Solsona for the excite- 
ments of warfare, of which, like Don Quixote, he has read much in 


) On faccioso mds y algunos frailes menos. 2 Vergara. 
3 Montes de Oca, p. 247. 
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books, but which he soon finds to be not all heroism. There is the 
nun with whom he has fallen violently in love, but who calmly sends 
him to the scaffold in place of a Liberal agent who possesses her 
affections, and who has been captured and condemned to death by 
the “ Apostolical” party.!_ There is the military priest, who goes in 
quest of buried cannon for the Carlists, shares their miserable head- 
quarters, consoling himself with the reflection that “there is no 
mattress like Faith,”? and is then captured and converted by the 
Cristinos, being now confident that one side is no better and no 
worse than the other. There is the young man of doubtful parent- 
age but enormous influence who chases the lovely ward of a 
diamond merchant all over Spain, and goes on missions to the 
Carlists at one moment and escorts helpless damsels through the 
hostile lines at another. There is the cleric whose one idea is bull- 
fighting, who discusses politics in the jargon of the bull-ring, and 
thinks it quite becoming to one of his sacred profession to go toa 
corrida de toros, yet refuses tickets for the performance of a harmless 
play. And there is the ruined old aristocrat of proud Aragén, 
whose life is one long struggle to wring money out of his careful and 
penurious grandson in order that he may continue to live as an 
extravagant grandee, going about the country with his reminiscences 
of Napoleon and his rather risky anecdotes of Parisian society as he 
had known it before that great man had revolutionised everything. 
Side by side with this representative of the old school we have 
portraits of typical members of the middle class, “that formidable 
class which to-day is the universal power which does and undoes 
everything, which is nowadays omnipotent in politics and the 
magistracy, in administration, in science, and in the army, and which 
first saw the light at Cadiz amidst the roar of French bombs and the 
perorations of a hybrid Congress.”* It is this middle class which, 
as the author shows, has elbowed its way between friars and nobles 
and “ created a new Spain.” But Galdds more than once expresses 
the opinion that the best hopes for the future of his country are to 
be found, not so much in any one class or in any particular set of 
institutions as in the national character, that “tenacity, that 
chivalrous courage, which make up the whole history of a race, 
which, even when it is falling to the ground, thinks how it is to raise 
itself again,” that “tenacious Celtiberian constancy” which has 
enabled the Spaniards to survive so many disasters.‘ 

One of the most interesting features for British readers of these 


1 On voluntario realista. 8 Los Apostélicos, p. 30. 
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novels is the kindly feeling which they display for our national 
character and customs. We are apt to find pictures of ourselves 
the reverse of flattering in most foreign novels at the present day ; 
but in the pages of Galdds it is not so. The British envoys who 
come to prevent the brutal system of shooting all prisoners during 
the first Carlist War, are regarded as the benefactors of Spain and 
of humanity; an old Spaniard is represented as considering it one 
of his proudest distinctions to have rendered a service to the great 
Belington, while another Englishman, Lord John Hay, is favourably 
known to the populace as Zorchén. In the thirties, of which period 
Galdés has given us such a minute and careful picture, English, 
and not French, fashions were the rage in Madrid, and Mendizabal’s 
English clothes were the envy and admiration of all who beheld 
them. It was to London that the Spaniards of that time looked for 
political no less than sartorial advice, and even the Carlists were 
constrained to imitate their opponents and import a financial 
Minister from the City. When an enthusiastic mechanician, whom 
his friends regard as crazy because he foretells the construction of 
screw-steamers and ironclads, dreams of a great commercial future 
for Bilbao, it is to England that he looks for the capital and enterprise 
necessary to accomplish his ideal.!' And it is the British House of 
Commons which the Spanish Liberal statesmen of that generation 
extolled as the highest incarnation of political wisdom! Among 
his own countrymen, the author reserved the highest encomium for 
the people of Aragén and Navarre, whose tenacity of purpose he is 
never tired of extolling. When an old rake is asked how he had 
the audacity to make love to the Empress Josephine, he answers by- 
the simple and sufficient reply: “I come from Navarre.” On the 
other hand, the butt of the company is usually an Andalusian, with 
his soft pronunciation and his clipped and shortened words. For the 
Basques, in spite of their devotion to Don Carlos, the novelist has 
a regard no less strong than that which Loti has shown in his 
famous story of Basque life, ‘‘Ramuntcho.” That strange people 
with its uncouth tongue naturally plays a great part in his narrative, 
and if, for the benefit of his readers, he has translated the phrases 
of that primitive language, which is said to have puzzled even the 
devil, he has left all the local colour of the Basque Provinces in 
his picture. 

Galdés is intensely patriotic; and while his patriotism is for 
Spain as a whole, without distinction of races or languages, he has 
done something in the course of his national epic to stimulate the 
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pride of almost every city in the Peninsula. The social life and 
politics of the capital are clearly reflected in his stories ; the plays 
and the scandals ; the new fashions and the new jokes that interested 
and amused Madrid under Ferdinand VII. and his “angelic” 
daughter are faithfully recalled. The gardens of La Granja, the 
rugged passes of the Pyrenees, the small northern towns among the 
mountains, the great brown plains of Castile, and the invincible 
fortress of Bilbao pass in succession before our view. He does not 
idealise, but presents things and places as they were, and we miss at 
times the quaint picturesqueness with which Borrow, writing of the 
same period, invests even much that was commonplace in the Spain 
of that day. Nor is Galdds tempted to take higher flights into the 
regions of philosophy and metaphysics; he presents us with no 
complicated problems of science or religion ; he contents himself 
with the more useful function of interpreting the past life of the 
Spanish people for the benefit of the new generation. Yet in the 
third series of his “‘ Episodios” he is beset by the danger, as he 
himself points out, that he may inadvertently give offence to some 
who are old enough to have witnessed the events narrated. It was 
this fear which made him decide at first to close the national epic 
with the end of the second series, and it was only after a long 
interval that he altered his intention and added a third series of ten 
more volumes to those already published. Judged by Spanish 
standards this sequel seems to have attained success, for as many 
as 10,000 copies have been issued of several of these later stories. 
Galdés humorously complains that his countrymen always borrow 
any book that they desire to read; but his work has recently been 
laid before them in the cheapest and most popular of all forms— 
that of the fewz//efon at the bottom of the page of a halfpenny news- 
paper, the Republican Pais. 

Unlike so many modern novelists, the leading Spanish 
writer is singularly free from all that is morbid and un- 
wholesome. The youngest of ‘* young persons” might read him 
without being shocked. In his descriptions of private life he 
looks at the bright side of things, and, possessed of a keen sense 
of humour, is frankly and genially optimistic. But when he passes 
on to consider the future of his country he becomes a pessimist, and 
in this respect he may be compared with most Italian writers of the 
present day. At the end of the second series of the “ Episodios 
Nacionales” there is a dialogue on the prospects of Spain between a 
sanguine old gentleman and a disillusioned Liberal. The latter’s 
opinion we take to be that of the author, from the great stress which 
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is laid upon it. ‘ Salvador,” he writes, ‘had but little confidence in 
the union between liberty and the Church, of which his companion 
dreamed. He laid bare his inmost thoughts, and said that in all his 
lifetime he expected to see nothing but blunders and errors, barren 
struggles, essays and attempts, leaps backwards and forwards, corrup- 
tion of the new system which would increase the partisans of the 
old, noble ideas degraded by treachery and progress almost always 
conquered in its conflict with ignorance. ‘ Better days,’ he cried, 
as he pointed with his stick to the horizon, ‘are still so far off that 
assuredly neither you nor I will live to see them. Reform is slow, 
because the disease is serious and deep-seated and can only be 
cured by individual effort. My ideal is far ahead. But it will come, 
and even if we are not allowed to see it realised we may console 
ourselves by penetrating, in thought at least, the dark future and 
contemplating the beautiful innovations of the Spain of our grand- 
children. Meanwhile I cannot share your enthusiasm, because I 
do not believe in the present. I seem to be a spectator of a bad 
comedy. I neither applaud nor hiss. I am silent and perhaps 
asleep in my stall. I shall dream of that distant future of our 
country, of that time, my dear friend, when the majority of Spaniards 
will laugh at your angelic innocence of politics.’”! These lines were 
written in 1879, but the events of the last twenty-two years do not 
appear to have greatly modified the author’s views. In his manifesto 
on the state of Spain, published last April,? he despairs of the future 
unless the education of the young can be taken out of the hands of 
the Jesuits and the Government of the country taken out of the 
hands of the professional politicians. Like Gambetta he points to 
clericalism as ‘the enemy,” while he considers the Spanish system of 
caciquismo, or the supremacy of a few party leaders, or “ wirepullers,” 
as we should say, as the curse of parliamentary institutions. 
Certainly, unlike his hero, Salvador, whom we have just quoted, he 
is not content to be merely a “spectator.” He has rendered by his 
writings yeoman’s service to what he considers to be the true interest 
of his country, and as he is not yet an old man he should have 
plenty of useful work still left in him. Like Salvador, too, he has no 
family ties, and can accordingly devote himself entirely to his task. 
Unfortunately for his fame abruad, those who write in Spanish must 
be, for the most part, content to find their audience either in Spain 
or in South America. Happy is the novelist whose lot it is to be 
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born in France or Great Britain, and who thus escapes those 
traduttori who are proverbially ¢vaditori ! 

Such is the epic which Galdds has written for the benefit of his 
countrymen. He treats of a time when, as he says, “ poor modern 
civilisation was vanishing, rubbed out like paint that had been badly 
put on, and leaving behind it feudal quarrels, mystic zeal and super- 
stition, horrible cruelties and eminent virtues, heroism and poetry, 
the intervention of angels and devils, who walked about the world, 
discharged and at liberty.”! The theme is a good one, but the 
manner of execution is not always excellent. Galdds wrote these 
three series of thirty novels at headlong speed ; some volumes were 
polished off in some six weeks at Santander, where the novelist 
passes his time when he is not in Madrid. Hence they lack finish, 
and the reader who has followed the adventures of a leading 
character for some twenty chapters is astonished to find the person- 
age in whom he is interested married or killed off in a single page, 
sometimes in a few lines, at the end. A foreigner cannot pretend to 
be a judge of a Spanish writer’s style ; but Spaniards accuse Galdds of 
using archaisms in his prose. He certainly writes clearly, and shows 
a profound knowledge of human nature. Whether his work will 
live remains to be seen ; perhaps he has been too prolific a writer 
to obtain immortality. But of his influence on the Spain of to-day 
there cannot be the slightest doubt, and that is his chief interest for 
his contemporaries. 

W, MILLER. 
} La Campatia del Maestrazgo, p. 160. 




















THE EDUCATION OF THE EARLY 
NONCONFORMISTS. 


DMUND CALAMY wrote “A Historical Account of my Own 

Life,” 1671-1731, which was first published in 1829, under the 

editorship of John Towill Rutt; and from this we can learn direct 
as to his schools and masters. 

Calamy came from a representative Puritan family. His father 
was one of the ejected ministers of 1662. His father’s father—they 
all are called Edmund for Christian name—was one of the authors of 
“‘Smectymnuus.” His father’s father’s father is said to have been an 
exiled Huguenot from the coast of Normandy. They were each of 
them learned men, given to the Puritanic traditions, But in 1662, 
Edmund Calamy, father of the writer of the autobiography, was driven 
from his church, though he had voluntarily given of his means to the 
King’s Exchequer in 1661. After eviction from his living, Calamy 
continued to preach privately in his own house. But, by the 
Clarendon Code in operation, this was illegal, and warrants were 
issued against him. ‘And though,” as we are told in the Non- 
conformists’ Memorial, “ he usually met his people every Lord’s Day, 
and sometimes twice in a day, and even several times in a week, so 
favourable was Providence to him that he was never once disturbed 
in the time of divine worship.” 

Before proceeding to an account of Edmund Calamy’s education, 
it is fitting to note the manner of father whom he had. Here is the 
old-time description of him: “ He was a man of peace and of a very 
candid spirit, who could not be charged, by any that knew him, with 
being a Nonconformist either out of humour or for gain. He 
abhorred a close and narrow spirit, which affects or confines religion 
to a party, and was much rather for a comprehension than for a 
perpetual separation. He was ready to do good to all as he had 
opportunity, though such a lover of retirement, that he was for 
passing through the world with as little observation as possible; and 
therefore, he was not upon any occasion to he persuaded to appear 
in print.” Or, to quote the words of the son’s autobiography :— 
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“I was from my infancy carefully instructed in the common 
Christian principles of truth and duty, so in matters of difference 
among professing Christians J had moderation instilled into me from 
my very cradle. Never did I hear my father inveigh against those 
that officiated in the public churches, nor did he attempt to create 
in me any prejudices against them or their way; but he took all 
occasions that offered to declare against heat and rancour on all 
sides, and for loving all such as were truly pious and bore the image 
of God upon them, whatsoever their particular sentiments might be.” 

The latitudinarianism of men like Jeremy Taylor and Chilling- 
worth was repeated in the Puritan Nonconformists like Edmund 
Calamy. To show this side of Nonconformity, it would only be 
necessary to trace the history of its cultured men; and an investigation 
of the annals of the dissenting academies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries would show that the claim of the exercise of the 
judgment and conscience by the individual was one made with a 
tender consciousness of the right of all others to exercise the same 
privilege, to whatever conclusions they might thus be led. No doubt 
the sufferings which were undergone by Nonconformists embittered 
many against their persecutors ; still, the Nonconformist ministry has 
never lacked witness, even in the midst of suffering, to the right of 
their persecutors to hold their own convictions as long as they were 
held sincerely. And so one generation passed on to another the gentle 
word, moderation or toleration, and it is to this Puritanic tradition, in 
a very high degree, that we must trace historically the basis of liberal 
Christianity, which is prepared to face all investigation so as to find 
the truth, and to put aside prejudices of partisanship and of creed. 
The elder Calamy, as described by the son, was not an exceptional 
Nonconformist; he is typical of the more cultured, as they passed on 
the light of their free souls from generation to generation. The 
history of the education of these men, persecuted and despised as 
they were by scornful and self-satisfied contemporaries, would be 
the finest record of education, outside of the ancient Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, to be found in England. It is not improbable 
that in the eighteenth century their academies afforded an education 
even superior to the contemporary Universities—superior, if not in 
book-learning, at any rate in the culture of the finer virtues of life. 

Whilst Edmund Calamy is typical of the emphatic appreciation 
of the best culture of the times by the Puritanic Nonconformists, he 
has admirably supplied in his autobiography the means of tracing 
his course of education. He changes his schools frequently, but 
there seems to be a method in his madness. Either his own family 
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have to remove out of the way of those who are likely to interfere 
with or persecute them, or those who are keeping school find they 
are within reach of the law for endeavouring to teach school without 
conforming to the Church, and taking out a licence for teaching 
from the Bishop of the diocese in which they were living. 

In his early years Calamy was taught at home by his mother. He 
was very delicate, and his mother, who was naturally anxious about 
him, took great pains over him as to his reading and to his know- 
ledge of the Catechism. ‘And when I had learned it she carried me 
in her hands and delivered me to the care of good old Mr. Thomas 
Lye, to be publicly catechised by him on Saturday afternoons, at 
Dyers’ Hall, having been herself catechised by him in her younger 
years, which she seemed to mention with abundance of pleasure. 
That old gentleman was remarkable for his particular talent in 
dealing with children upon the first principles of religion ; and 
some were observed,” adds Calamy, with modesty of statement, “ to 
retain the good impressions then made upon them all their days 
after.” 

It is not easy at the present time to estimate the importance and 
influence of the catechetical instruction of thepast. From John Brinsley, 
in 1612, in his “ Ludus Literarius,” and from Charles Hoole’s “ New 
Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching School,” in 1660, we learn that 
religious instruction by means of catechisms ! was part of the regular 
school course, though in boarding-schools it formed a constituent 
part of the Sunday occupation. Adam Martindale, in his “ Autobio- 
graphy ”(Chetham Society’s Publications, vol. iv. p. 122), says: “Within 
the compass of this septennium, in the year 1656, the ministers . . . 
agreed upon some propositions about the work of personal instruc- 
tion. Multitudes of little catechisms we caused to be printed, 
designing one for every family in our parishes; and to all or most 
they were accordingly sent.” It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Assembly’s Catechism, though the most famous, was the only 
catechism in use. There were many. In a catalogue, of 1658, 
of books “vendible in England,” I notice over twenty, besides 
innumerable expositions of the Lord’s Prayer, different portions of 
Scripture, and of the Creed. Amongst these teachers Mr. Thomas 
Lye held, as Calamy affirms, an honoured place. He had written 
an explanation of the Shorter Catechism, under the title “The 
Assemblies Shorter Catechism, drawn out into distinct propositions, 


? Charles.Hoole says the master is not to ‘‘ wild it in a tedious, unmethodised 
discourse, concerning things unnecessary to be taken notice of, and unmeant for 
children to be puzzled with.” 
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and proved by plain and pertinent Texts of Scripture at large. 
With short Rules of Direction for Masters of Families, how to use this 
Book to the best advantage.” This was printed in 1674. It is in the 
directions to masters of families we see that Thomas Lye was alive 
to the importance of teaching—and it is to the same spirit was due 
the well-known work of that famous Nonconformist, Daniel Defoe, 
‘The Family Instructor.” Here are Thomas Lye’s plain directions :— 

1. That it should be gone through in a family once a month. 
It is therefore divided into thirty|parts. 

2. It is to be distinctly readjfover by parts at a time, till the 
portion for the day is finished. 

3. “When you first begin to examine your family, let them 
answer only within book; and after you have once or twice gone 
over the whole Catechism;within book, and you perceive the under- 
standings to be somewhat enlightened, then, and not till then, let 
them be required to answer zwithout book.” 

4. Keep close and constant to the questions of the text. 

We thus see the method;of teaching adopted by Mr. Lye. In 
1673 he published his views at more length, in “ A Plain and Familiar 
Method of Instructing the Younger Sort. According to the Lesser 
Catechism of the late Reverend Assembly of Divines, specially 
intended for Governours of Families.” He there lays down that 
there are seven rules of catechising :— 

First. That the question be barely propounded, and the answer 
returned. 

Second. That truth must be separated from falsehood by trying 
the child’s understanding with further simple questions. ‘To repeat 
words,” he says, “and not to understand the truths contained in 
them, is but to act the parrot, and profits very little.” 

Third. The child must be tested as to his ability to express his 
knowledge of the meaning of every hard and difficult word or 
phrase. 

Fourth. Draw the whole answer into several doctrinal propositions 
if it contains more than one. Bid the child provejeach of them by 
Scripture, since “the Holy Scriptures are the only foundation and 
touchstone or proof of infallible and saving truth.” 

Fifth. ‘Take the several Scriptures annexed to the answer, and in 
order propose them distinctly to the child. Ask him what he 
observes from them, and from what part of the text especially he 
draws his observation.” 

Sixth. Propose such usual objections from Scripture or reason as 
seem to contradict the truths asserted. 
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Seventh. Particularly improve and apply the several truths which 
have been opened and proved by Scripture. 

All these directions are copiously and conclusively illustrated by 
Mr. Lye, and, given his premiss that the Scriptures are the “ only 
foundation of infallible truth,” and that they can be dissected into 
texts of equally infallible worth, whether isolated or in their context, 
Lye’s method is excellent, and is undoubtedly keenly logical. Indeed, 
he was in sober earnest over this matter of education. He published 
“A New Spelling Book.” The book is fully described by its further 
title, “Or Reading and Spelling English made Easier. Wherein all 
the words of our English Bible are set down in an alphabetical order, 
and divided into their distinct syllables. Together with the grounds 
of the English tongue laid in verse, wherein are couch’d many 
moral precepts. By the help whereof, with God’s blessing, little 
children, and others of ordinary capacities, may, in few months, 
be enabled exactly to read and spell the whole Bible.” Thomas Lye 
signs himself “‘Philanglus,” and the British Museum copy is the second 
edition, published in 1677. At the end of Lye’s 1674 edition of 
“The Assemblies Shorter Catechism” is an advertisement of “The 
Child’s Delight, together with an English Gramar.” 

It is quite clear that Thomas Lye was logically driven into 
paying attention to the teaching of children, since religious truth 
required a knowledge of the Scriptures, and these again could only 
be consulted through a knowledge of reading and spelling. His 
spelling-book, therefore, contains the words used in the English 
Bible. But the teaching to read (for the sake of Bible-reading) 
becomes eventually an end in itself, and Lye becomes enthusiastic 
in drawing others to the work of teaching. The advice given to 
amateur teachers of spelling is excellent, but it is too long to quote. 
Lye triumphantly asserts: “I have presented thee with something 
that thou thyself wilt say is new. Probably thou hast heard of an 
Iliad in a nutshell, or seen the ten commandments cut on a small 
penny. But didst ever yet behold the whole Bible, every word 
therein distinctly set before thine eyes, in a few pages?” 

Edmund Calamy learned to read from Mr. Lye. He says of 
himself: “I was betimes inclined to learning, a lover of my book, 
and eagerly bent on being a scholar.” He left Mr. Lye, we are 
not told why, and learned “the accidence and grammar” from 
Mr. Nelson, curate of Aldermanbury, “ who kept school in the vestry 
of the church of St. Alphage.” On leaving Mr. Nelson, Calamy was 
sent “ for the benefit of the air” to Mr. Yewel’s at Epsom, in Surrey. 
Mr. Nelson had been too indulgent; Mr. Yewel was too strict. He 
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was not a great scholar, but very pious, spending much of his own 
and of his pupils’ time in prayer. Calamy thus describes this 
school :— 

*‘ This good man had a considerable number of boys under his 
care; but they fared so well, and the rates he had with them were 
so low, and he was at the same time at so great an expense to keep 
up a meeting on the Lord’s Day in his school-house, to which 
ministers came down every week from London, that he got very little 
for all his pains, and he was often in trouble. And it was observed 
that he proved at last but unhappy in some of his own children, who 
discredited their strict religious education. My being there increased 
and confirmed my health, though it did not much advance me in 
learning.” 

Calamy next went to school with a man who had been a pupil 
under the famous Dr. Busby, of Westminster School—Mr. Tatnal— 
who kept school in Winchester Street, near Pinner’s Hall. Mr. 
Tatnal, we learn from the Nonconformists’ Memorial, had had 
experience in teaching at the free school at Coventry, and is said to 
have taken “great and successful pains in instructing youth.” He 
is also said to have had great skill in vocal and instrumental music, 
which rendered him “acceptable to many of the gentry in and about 
the city.” Calamy says that whilst at the school he sometimes said 
by heart a satire in Juvenal in a morning. 

In 1682—that is, when Calamy was eleven years of age—he went 
to Mr. Doolittle’s school, apparently as aboarder. Mr. Doolittle was 
a native of Kidderminster, and had been “converted” by Richard 
Baxter. He studied at Cambridge, and entered the Church. But in 
1662, on the passing of the Act of Uniformity, ‘ upon the whole” he 
thought it his “duty to be a Non-conformist.” He first started a 
boarding-school at Moorfields, then a larger one in Bunhill Fields, 
and during the plague he removed to Woodford Bridge, near Chigwell, 
in Essex, in 1665. His next place of school was at Wimbledon, and 
then at Islington. It was whilst he was at Islington that Edmund 
Calamy became his pupil. Calamy says that Doolittle had a “con- 
siderable academy ” in his house. He names some, who became well- 
known ministers of religion, who were his contemporaries at Mr. 
Doolittle’s, studying philosophy and divinity. Calamy says it was of 
advantage to him and to Ebenezer Chandler, another boy, “to 
have from day to day free liberty of conversing with those who, in 
age and knowledge, were so much our superiors.” Mr. Doolittle 
was again obliged “ by disturbance” to remove, this time to Battersea, 
whither Calamy did not follow him. 
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Calamy next was placed at the Merchant Taylors’ School, under 
Mr. Hartcliff. 

Mr. Hartcliff placed Calamy in the fifth form, and soon raised 
him to the sixth. As an illustration of the disability of Non- 
conformists of the time in their school career, the instance of Joseph 
Kentish is worth quoting from Calamy: “He was captain of the 
school, and, in compliance with his father, stood at this time as one 
desirous of going to the University, for which he was generally 
reckoned as fit as anyone in the school. All in the upper forms were 
then examined by Bishop Mew, of Winchester, the President of 
St. John’s, Dr. Kidder, and other divines, who gave their presence 
upon the occasion. The upper scholars were examined with a 
peculiar strictness, and none more critically than this Mr. Kentish, 
who gave great satisfaction. But the examiners being informed that 
his father was a Dissenting minister, after they had gone over several 
parts of learning, according to custom, thought fit to ask him some 
questions about conformity to the Church. Among other things 
they inquired whether he had ever received the Sacrament according 
to the Church of England? He returning a negative answer, they 
seemed surprised, and blamed the master for not obliging the upper 
lads that intended to stand at the election for the University to 
receive the Sacrament before they did so, desiring that this might be 
carefully minded for the future. They asked Mr. Kentish whether 
he was free to receive the Sacrament in the Established Church, 
telling him that without that—nay, without yielding to an entire con- 
formity—he had better not think of the University, which would be 
a-giving himself and others much needless trouble. He modestly 
made answer that he had not, as yet, received the Sacrament any- 
where, not being satisfied as to his being fit or qualified for so 
solemn an ordinance ; and, he added, that as to conformity in all 
things to the Church of England, it was a thing of weight, and that he 
could not but think it would be a great weakness in him to pretend to 
determine or promise it without mature and close consideration.” 
The examiners, whilst they applauded Mr. Kentish’s learning, agreed 
to appoint someone else in his stead. Hartcliff, it is said,’ received 
the appointment of Headmaster of the Merchant Taylors’ School 
through the interest of his uncle, Dr. John Owen. But Calamy 
speaks well of him: “Often would he carry me into his study and 
talk with me alone about the improvement of my leisure time. He 
lent me Greek authors, which I found great pleasure in reading, 
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often wondering at St. Augustine’s acknowledgment that in the 
beginning of his studies he hated Greek learning. My master also 
furnished me with other books, putting me upon making references 
and remarks in a sort of commonplace book ; inquired how I went 
on, and gave me particular directions and advice as he saw 
occasion. When I was leaving him he offered me any service he 
could do me at the University if I looked that way; and when he 
was afterwards made one of the Canons of Windsor, and heard I was 
come abroad into the world, he would often speak of me with respect, 
upon occasion, and when I came in his way ever treated me with the 
utmost civility.” Again, Calamy was placed with an ejected minister, 
Mr. Walton, at Bethnal Green, but had to leave through his school 
breaking up. Whilst there, however, he says he and another pupil 
“had free access to the old gentleman’s library, and were admitted 
to familiar conversation with him, who spent some time with us every 
morning and afternoon in reading Thucydides and Tacitus, on both 
which he would make pleasant remarks as we went along. This I 
found both agreeable and profitable.” 

Whilst Calamy was at Bethnal Green, Mr. Charles Morton heard 
of him. This Mr. Morton is described as one who had been 
“eminent for training up young gentlemen in an academical 
way at Newington Green.” But, driven by persecution to seek 
refuge in America, he determined to invite others to accompany him, 
and asked Calamy to come and be as his own child to him. 
Calamy’s mother objected, and instead of going to America with 
Mr. Morton, the youth next went to Mr. Samuel Cradock. 

Cradock had been a Fellow of Emmanuel College at Cambridge, 
and, taking a living in Somersetshire,-was ejected in 1662. Later on, 
however, he had succeeded to an estate in Suffolk, and from 1672 to 
1706, in which year he died, he acted as a minister of religion with- 
out payment, and took in pupils to his “academy.” He lived asa 
country gentleman. There Calamy met Mr. Timothy Goodwin, who 
was a good Grecian, and “we two often spent our winter evenings 
together in reading over some or other Greek author.” Goodwin 
became Archbishop of Cashel. ‘Mr. Cradock treated us in a 
gentlemanlike manner. He lived upon his own estate, kept a good 
house, and was much respected by the gentlemen all round the 
country, preached in his own dwelling twice every Lord’s Day, and such 
of his neighbours as were inclined to it were his auditors, and his 
ministry was of use, though he had nothing for his pains. He hada 
good correspondence with old Mr. Cowper, the minister of the 
parish.” 
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When Calamy had gone through a course of philosophy with Mr. 

Cradock he returned to London, and for a short time he was again 
placed under Mr. Doolittle. In 1687-88 he was urged to go to 
Holland, to pursue his studies at Utrecht. On reaching Utrecht, 
Calamy went to the English coffee-house, and discovered a number 
of English students and residents. There was also an English 
church, though with a Dutchman as preacher. As to the Utrecht 
students Calamy says :— 

“JT cannot but reckon it a disadvantage to them that they were 
left to their own way, without anyone to instruct their manners. 
They might, indeed, be as good as they would, study hard in their 
several lodgings, and live soberly and virtuously, if they were that 
way inclined ; but if it were otherwise, and they misspent their 
time, and neither attended the professors nor studied in their own 
quarters, they had none calling them to an account; and I cannot 
but say I reckon the collegiate way of living in our English Univer- 
sities, where lads have their particular tutors, as well as each house 
has a separate master empowered to keep in order his own society, 
much to be preferred to the living so at large.” 

As to studies, at Utrecht, Calamy went through a course of 
philosophy under De Vries; civil law with Van der Muyden ; one 
upon “Sophocles” under Grevius, and another under Grevius on 
“ Puffendorf’s Introduction to History.” He was also under 
Witsius for theology, and attended lectures of three other Professors 
of Divinity. Calamy gives many interesting details as to his life and 
studies in Holland, where he remained three years. In 1691 he 
returned to England, and proceeded to Oxford for the purpose of 
studying there. 

We have followed the course of his education—up to this point— 
through his list of schools and teachers. They were prevailingly 
Nonconformist in tendency. Nothing could be better indicative of 
the open-mindedness of Calamy, and indeed of his trainers, than 
the fact that when he gets to Oxford he writes: “I had it now 
particularly under consideration whether I should determine for 
conformity or non-conformity.” 

The influences at Oxford were distinctly favourable to an in- 
clination towards the Church of England. Calamy himself says : 
“T was entertained from day to day with what tended to give any 
man the best opinion of the Church by law established. I was a 
witness of her learning, wealth, grandeur, and splendour. I was 
treated by the gentlemen of the University with all imaginable 
civility. I heard their sermons, and frequently attended their public 
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lectures and academical exercises. I was free in conversation as 
opportunities offered ; and was often argued with about consorting 
with such a despicable, such an unsociable sort of people as the 
Nonconformists were represented. But I took all occasions to 
express my hearty respect and value for real worth wherever I could 
meet with it.” Calamy now carefully studied the Bible, read Church 
History, some of the Early Fathers, and controversy centred about 
Ignatius’s “ Six Epistles ” ; Chillingworth’s “ Religion of Protestants, 
a Safe Way to Salvation” ; Hooker’s “ Eight Books of Ecclesiastical 
Polity.” Later, too, he read Jeremy Taylor’s “ Ductor Dubitantium.” 

Calamy, at any rate, was in earnest in his search for truth. 
Perhaps the tendency of his education and antecedents pre- 
disposed him ; but his attitude in his search was truly admirable. 
He “determined” for Nonconformity. “I, at the same time, 
resolved that I would ever study the things that made for peace and 
mutual edification, and do all that in me lay to promote a catholic 
spirit and brotherly love, and avoid, as much as I was able, narrow- 
ness, bitterness, wrath, clamour, and evil speaking, and such-like 
fruits of the flesh, together with giving offence to any in the use of 
my liberty : ‘Keeping the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’ 
Thus doing, I thought I could never be justly charged with that 
uncharitableness and disaffection which passes in Scripture under 
the name of ‘ schism.’” 

If we consider the educational influences under which Calamy 
was brought up, it seems safer to term them Puritanic in the old 
sense of the term rather than Nonconformist in the modern sense. 
Taught by his mother, “the good old Mr. Lye,” by Mr. Nelson 
(the church curate), by Mr. Yewel, Mr. Tatnal, Mr. Doolittle, at 
Merchant Taylors’ under Mr. Hartcliff, by Mr. Walton, and by Mr. 
Samuel Cradock, there is a charming division of influence between 
Church and Dissent, provided always that the pietistic element was 
retained. Even in his University life, at Utrecht and at Oxford, he 
passed his time in and out amongst both sides, and, when he finally 
decides for Nonconformity, more impressive than his actual choice 
is his spirit of tolerance and admiration for what he admits to be 
good in the religious organisation outside of which he elects to take 
his stand. 

In taking the case of Edmund Calamy for illustration, we are 
inclined to believe that it is a typical case. 

It is not easy always to trace with the same closeness of detail the 
course of the school-trianing of early Nonconformists, for the schools 
of the Nonconformists were mercilessly harried out of existence, or 
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changed from one place to another, so as to make their tracing diffi- 
cult. There are sufficient indications of this persecution in the sketch 
given by Calamy. But the best features of a liberal education were 
keenly sought after by Puritanic families of the Calamy class. It was 
not merely a liberal education of the old grammar-school type— 
founded upon a severe course in the reading of classical authors, in 
theme-writing, and endless imitation of Cicero and Terence—but an 
education which, in the end, brought the man to an eager desire for 
theological truth, and a willingness to take untold pains in its in- 
vestigation, together with a spirit of charity which could bless and 
wish god-speed to those who differed from him in opinion, as long 
as he believed that those differing from him were sincere and right- 
hearted. 

It is not possible, in the limits of this article, to sketch in detail 
the history of Dissenters’ academies. But it is desirable to point 
out the spirit of the liberal education which went on in them. The 
first was established by Richard Frankland, who is said to have been 
nominated by Cromwell as vice-president of the college which the 
Protector intended to establish at Durham. This, however, was not 
carried out, and on the accession of Charles II. and the passing of 
the Act of Uniformity, Frankland declined to conform, and was duly 
ejected. He started an academy, to which some of the gentry sent 
their sons, instead of sending them to the Universities, and along 
with these he educated others for the ministry. He illustrates well 
the determined spirit in which these Puritanic teachers persisted 
in their work. He began his academy at Rathmel, in Yorkshire. 
Driven by the implacable persecution of those in authority from 
Rathmel, he transferred his academy first to Natland, near Kendal; 
thence to Dawsonfield, in Westmorland ; thence to Halburrow, in 
Lancashire ; thence to Calton, in Craven, in Yorkshire ; thence to 
Attercliff, near Sheffieid ; finally, back again to Rathmel. “The 
good man’s life was a pilgrimage indeed, in external changes as well 
as in the inward temper of his mind ; and the students, as well as 
the tutor, were disciples of the cross. . . . Scarcely a year elapsed, 
from 1688 till his death, in which he did not suffer trouble for 
keeping an academy and training up young men for the dissenting 
ministry.” He was.a man of great moderation,” says Calamy, in 
the Nonconformists’ Memorial. 

In the “Continuation of the Account of the Ejected Ministers,” 
by Calamy (vol. i. pp. 177-97), is given Charles Morton’s “ Vindi- 
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cation of Himself and Brethren, being reflected upon for teaching 
University learning.” This is the Charles Morton who wished to take 
Calamy with him to America. Speaking of the objection that some 
Nonconformists sent their sons to the Universities and some to the 
Academies, so evidently all were not of the same mind, Morton 
disclaims all responsibility for those whose consciences would allow 
them to be so inconsistent as to partake of a University education at 
the cost of professing ecclesiastical views which they did not really 
believe. But he adds: “I shall conclude, heartily wishing and 
praying that there may be an happy end of these divisions, and that 
all men would unite in being conformists to the infallible and 
indispensable rule, the pure Word of God.” 

Mr. Samuel Cradock, who also wrote a “Vindication of Academy- 
Teaching,” also appears in the “ Continuation ” as a representative of 
‘“‘ moderation.”! Mr. Bury, who preached the funeral sermon, says 
of him: “ His temper was truly catholic. He valued every man for 
his goodness, and was valued by all that were truly good, and not 
abandoned to parties or schismatical principles on one side or other.” 

Samuel Palmer, in his “‘ Defence of the Dissenters’ Education in 
their Private Academies” (1703), gives his testimony as to his old 
tutor at one of these academies: “I never heard him make one un- 
handsome reflection on the Church of England, though I know he 
abhorred the profane faction that confidently assume that honour- 
able name; but have heard him speak with that high character 
of the piety, virtue, and learning of my Lord of London as ex- 
ceeds all that the Episcopal clergy themselves usually speak of that 
prelate.” 

These passages will be sufficient to show the attitude of the 
Nonconformists in the Nonconformists’ academies of Calamy’s 
times towards the Church. It represents, indeed, a detachment 
from the Church ecclesiastically ; but in spite of persecution, un- 
deniably bitter and unjustified, there is still the sympathy towards 
so “venerable a body” which at least provided an educational 
element in the academy of great consequence for the intellectual 
discipline of the students. The great German educational philosopher, 
Herbart, says that education consists in its material, not merely in 
the acquisition of knowledge through instruction ; but he insists that 
equally necessary is the instruction which widens the sympathies and 
helps men better to understand one another. It appears clear that with 
these early Nonconformists—if Calamy’s is a typical case, as we believe 
it is, of the representative early Nonconformist academies—even 
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the theological studies were conducted in a way which broadened 
the sympathies of the students, and helped their education away from 
that narrowness of dogmatic assertion which has regard to the intel- 
lectual position of opponents. 

This position of attempting to understand points of view different 
from one’s own seems to us to mark a new era in theological education, 
and in education generally. It is comparable, politically, to the New 
Englanders, who, though bound to oppose the mother-country, felt 
a great love and leaning even to those who were doing them so great 
a wrong in the attack on their political rights and freedom. And the 
constant good feeling between America and England, in spite of all 
the cruel hardships which have had to be borne, as shown in the 
best minds and hearts of both nations, is paralleled in the attitude of 
the cultured Nonconformists of the academies to the old Church 
from which, for conscience’ sake only, they had to shut themselves 
off. This growth of sympathy, combined with knowledge, in the 
academies is undoubtedly connected historically with the finest 
spirit of the modern demand for freedom of thought in all matters of 
speculative inquiry. 

So far as to the relation of Nonconformist education to the 
development of inquiry, at once critical and sympathetic, to standing 
institutions. It is the inculcation through instruction of what 
Herbart calls sympathy. Some account should be added as to the 
material of knowledge given in these academies. 

Bogue and Bennett, in their “ History of Dissenters,” state the 
ordinary curriculum as being: Greek and Latin classics, logic, 
metaphysics, natural and moral philosophy, rhetoric, theology, and 
Biblical criticism. Palmer, in his “ Defence of the Academies,” 
states that the course of training in the academies was ordinarily 
for five years. The text-books used by Mr. James Owen! in his 
academy at Shrewsbury were :— 

In logic, Burgersdicius, Hereboord, Ramus; in metaphysics, 
Fromenius, Eustachius, Baronius ; in physics, Le Clerc, Du Hamel ; 
in geometry, Pardie’s Elements, Euclid ; in astronomy, Gassendus ; 
in chronology, Strauchius ; in ecclesiastical history, Spanhemius ; in 
theology, Wollebius. A very interesting and complete account of 
the work of an academy is given by Palmer ? :— 

“Tt was our custom to have lectures appointed to certain times, 
and we began the morning with logic. We read Hereboord, which 
is the same as is generally read at Cambridge. The next superior 

1 Bogue and Bennett, i. 345. 
2 Quoted by Bogue and Bennett, i. 345. 
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class read metaphysics, of which Fromenius’s Synopsis was our 
manual, and, by directions of our tutor, we were assisted in our 
chambers by Baronius, Suarez, and Colbert. Ethics was our next 
study; and our system—Hereboord in reading, which our tutor 
recommended to our meditation, Dr. Henry More, Marcus Antonius 
Epictetus, with the Comments of Arrian and Simplicius and the 
morals of Solomon, and, under this head, the moral works of the 
great Puffendorf. The highest class was engaged in natural 
philosophy, of which Le Clerc was our system, whom we compared 
with the ancients and with other moderns, as Aristotle, Des Cartes, 
Colbert, Staire, &c. We disputed, every other day, in Latin, upon 
the several philosophical controversies, and as these lectures were 
read off, some time was set apart to introduce rhetoric, in which 
that short piece of John Gerard Vossius was used in the school, but 
in our chambers were assisted by his larger volume, Aristotle, and 
Tully, ‘De Oratore.’ These exercises were all performed every 
morning, except that on Mondays we added, as a divine lecture, 
some of Buchanan’s Psalms, the finest of the kind, both for purity of 
language and exact sense of the original ; and on Saturdays all the 
superior classes declaimed by turns, four and four, on some noble 
and useful subject, such as ‘De pace,’ ‘Logicane magis inserviat 
czeteris disciplinis an rhetorica,’ ‘De connubio virtutis cum doctrina,’ 
&c., and I can say that these orations were, for the most part, of 
uncommon eloquence, purity of style, and manly and judicious 
composure. 

“ After dinner, our work began by reading some one of the 
Greek or Latin historians, orators, or poets, of which, first, I 
remember Sallust, Quintius Curtius, Justin, and Paterculus; of the 
second, Demosthenes, Tully, and Isocrates’ ‘ Select Orations’ ; and 
of the last, Homer, Virgil, Juvenal, Persius, and Horace. This 
reading was the finest and most delightful to young gentlemen of 
all others, because it was not in the pedantic method of common 
schools ; but the delicacy of our tutor’s criticisms, his exact descrip- 
tion of persons, terms, and places, illustrated by referring to Rosin 
and other antiquarians, and his just application of the morals, made 
such a lasting impression as rendered all our other studies more facile. 
In geography we read ‘ Dionysii Periegesis’ compared with Cluverius, 
which at this lecture always lay upon the table. 

‘“* Mondays and Fridays we read divinity, of which the first lecture 
was always in the Greek Testament, and it was our custom o go 
through it once a year; we seldom read less than six or seven 
chapters, and this was done with the greatest accuracy. We were 
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obliged to give the most curious etymons, and were assisted with 
the Synopsis Criticorum, Martinius, Favorinus, and Hesychius’s 
lexicons, and it was expected that the sacred geography and 
chronology should be particularly observed and answered too, at 
demand, of which I never knew my tutor sparing. The other 
divinity lecture was on Synopsis Purioris Theologiz, as very accurate 
and short ; we were advised to read by ourselves the more large 
pieces of Turretine, Theses Salmurienses, Baxter’s Methodus .- 
Theologiz, and Archbishop Usher’s, and, on particular contro- 
versies, many excellent authors, as, on original sin, Placzeus, and 
Barlow, ‘De Natura Mali’; on grace and free-will, Rutherford, ~ 
Strangius, and Amyraldus ; on the Popish controversy, Amesius 
Bellarminus Enervatus, and the modern disputes during the reign of 
King James ; on Episcopacy, Altare Damacenum, Bishop Hall, and 
Mr. Baxter ; Bishop Stillingfleet’s Irenicum, Dr. Owen and Ruther- 
ford ; and for practical divinity, Baxter, Tillotson, Charnock—and, 
in a word, the best books of the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and 
Independent divines were in their order recommended, and con- 
stantly used by those of us who were able to procure them ; and all 
or most of them, I can affirm, were the study of all the pupils.” 

Bogue and Bennett also give the testimony of Mr. Secker (in a 
letter to Dr. Isaac Watts) as to subjects and methods pursued at 
the Gloucester academy of Mr. Jones. Secker’s letter confirms the 
liberal nature of the academy’s courses. 

It will thus be seen that these old Nonconformist academies 
were very much in the position of the newer Universities of the 
present day. They ventured to introduce new studies and new 
methods ; but they were largely bound by the old traditions whenever 
these seemed to be of valid significance for general culture. Episco- 
palian classical writings were welcomed even in these Nonconformist 
theological seminaries, if they brought forward material for theological 
culture. These institutions may have been schismatic in relation to 
the Church, but they were not sectarian in their spirit, And the 
scientific attitude of free inquiry thus found its way into institutions 
for theological studies. Men like Calamy, with broad outlook on 
life, could go through these academies and at the end of their course 
preserve an open mind—and it was only after further study they 
“determined ” for or against Episcopalianism. 

It is difficult to say how many of these academies there were in 
the early days of Nonconformity. Bogue and Bennett mention 
Taunton, Shrewsbury, Hoxton Square (London), Newington Green, 
Exeter, Bridgwater, Tiverton, Colyton, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, 
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Manchester, Coventry ; and temporary academies at Sulby (North- 
amptonshire), Nettlebed (Oxfordshire), Wickhambrook (Suffolk), 
Islington, Saffron Walden, Pinner, Highgate, Dartmouth, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Stourbridge, and at Llangynwydd in Glamorganshire. 
There are suggestions of others, but this list is sufficient to show 
that scholarly Nonconformity had to supply from within the place 
of the Universities for those Nonconformists who were unwilling for 
their sons to subscribe the tests, with which they did not intellectually 
agree. And the evidence seems to suggest that Calamy is a typical 
early Nonconformist of the cultured type. 

Let me repeat the words of Calamy describing the spirit of his 
father’s method of training—which I suggest is an excellent state- 
ment of the early Nonconformist attitude towards religious educa- 
tion :— 

“I was from my infancy carefully instructed in the common 
Christian principles of truth and duty, so in matters of difference 
among professing Christians I had moderation instilled into me 
from my very cradle. Never did I hear my father inveigh against 
those that officiated in the public churches, nor did he attempt to 
create in me any prejudices against them or their way ; but he took 
all occasions that offered to declare against heat and rancour on all 
sides, and for loving all such as were truly pious, and bore the 
image of God upon them, whatsoever their particular sentiments 
might be.” 

When the history of English education comes to be written, it 
will be surely found that this spirit of the early Nonconformist 
academies was a great formative influence, and has had effects 
not sufficiently recognised upon the course of the history of our 
national culture. 

FOSTER WATSON. 





HYDERABAD: A CHAPTER OF 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Not ancient in point of time, for the scene I am about to recall is little more 
than thirty years old ; but compare it with the Hyderabad of the present day, and 
you will see it has some claim to be so called. 


P to the year 1868 the British representative (called the 
Resident) at the Court of the Nizam and his suite, when 
paying a visit to His Highness, used to take off their shoes in an ante- 
room, struggle through a motley crowd of hangers-on into the Hall 
of Audience in stockinged feet, and seat themselves on the floor to 
the left of the Musnud, on which, sitting motionless like a sphinx, 
with eyes fixed on vacancy that refused to meet those of his visitors, 


the first of our Indian feudatory princes awaited their coming. To 
the right of the Musnud—a simple contrivance of cushions covered 
in white cotton on a raised platform—with their feet tucked under 
them, their hands with joined palms in prayerful attitude, knelt or 
sat on their heels the Dewan (or Prime Minister) and chief nobles of 
the Court; while behind the Nizam knelt Shams-ul-umra, Amir-i- 
Kabir, holding a tuft of peacock feathers secured in a long socket, 
which every now and then he waved slowly over the royal turban, 
thereby denoting that it was the privilege of the Premier noble to 
guard his chief from the intrusive fly or mosquito. 

From a British point of view the ceremony was anything but 
impressive. The Nizam, whose fair skin and grey eyes recalled his 
Mongol origin, had at one time been a tall, fine man, with a taste for 
hunting and active habits, which disappeared soon after his elevation 
to the Musnud, it being a tradition of office that no man was worthy 
to approach the Presence save with bowed head and downcast eyes, 
and that the Presence was of such exalted dignity it should not make 
itself cheap by leaving the precincts of its own palace too often, 
either on horse or elephant or in a carriage. When it did leave 
those precincts and passed through the city on very rare occasions 
an edict went forth commanding His Highness’s subjects to descend 
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to the ground floor of their dwellings as he passed, so that the sacri- 
lege of anyone being on a higher level than the Sun of the Universe, 
the Pole Star of the Firmament, &c., &c., might be avoided. No 
wonder that when, as one of the Resident’s Assistants, I first set eyes 
on the Presence it was a mountain of flesh. Yet there was no mis- 
taking its dignity. Afzul-ud-doulah looked a king, while he posed as 
a god. What he was like when hestood up I cannot say ; in my day 
Englishmen never ever saw him on his feet: that was a privilege, if 
report spoke truly, reserved only for fiddlers and dancing girls, who 
saw more of the Presence than anyone else. It is the misfortune of 
princes to be nursed on adulation; this one, alas! had fattened on 
the diet to such extent that he honestly believed himself far above 
the level of humanity, bound to look down on all round him. He 
would call his Dewan a dog, not out of anger, but merely because 
no one else dare treat the second man in his kingdom with anything 
but respect. The gulf between an Eastern potentate and his Minister 
is always immense ; nowhere within the bounds of civilisation could 
it have been wider than at Hyderabad in those days. Yet even 
Afzul-ud-doulah must have known that his Dewan, Sir Salar Jung, 
had rendered priceless service to the State, and was one of nature’s 
noblemen to boot. The favour with which he was regarded by the 
British Government, the high esteem in which he was held by all 
classes, accentuated, no doubt, his master’s disfavour; more especially 
as that master’s feelings towards the Paramount Power were inwardly, 
it was sometimes thought, less imbued with loyalty than his outward 
policy. The latter had been framed on the counsels of Sir Salar 
Jung and the leading nobles, and had brought him rich reward in the 
dark days of the Mutiny, when Hyderabad refused to be led astray ; 
yet the Nizam had never shown cordiality towards the British 
Residency or its supporters—possibly because he did not wish to 
acknowledge too openly the source of his dignity and power, and pre- 
ferred the barbaric isolation which he conceived it to be his duty as 
head of the State to maintain unimpaired from the hands of his pre- 
decessors. His view of past history dwelt, as far as possible, on the 
relations of his Court towards the pioneers of England in the East 
a century ago; uneducated and not too intelligent, he remained 
imbedded in a cocoon of ignorance and tradition from which he had 
no desire to emerge. One can understand, and not without 
sympathy, the delight he must have experienced in receiving an 
envoy from the Queen in a manner more befitting the past than the 
present ; a manner which even an enlightened and patriotic Minister like 
Sir Salar Jung was anxious to uphold, because it marked a privilege 
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enjoyed by no other feudatory prince in India. For a few moments 
it placed the Nizam on a level with the then independent King of 
Ava. It was amusing to note how His Highness would maintain this 
high level by restricting his interview with the Resident to a few slow 
sentences, delivered with an impassive countenance. After the 
Court Munshi, standing up, had read out in sonorous Persian the 
Viceroy’s Kharita deputing the Resident by name to be his repre- 
sentative at the Nizam’s Court, and commending him to his “honoured 
and valued friend,” &c., the officer so accredited would express his 
pleasure at having at length obtained the desire of his heart in being 
deputed to Hyderabad, of whose renown he had often heard, and 
also his wish to avail himself of every opportunity to cement the 
relations of amity and concord which had so long subsisted between 
Her Majesty’s Government and that of her faithful Ally. If the 
Nizam were in a good humour he might respond by giving the 
speaker a word of personal welcome, as brief as possible; but 
generally he put aside verbiage of that kind as unnecessary. He 
would inquire first after the health of Her Majesty, then as to the 
Viceroy’s health, after a long pause: another pause would prelude a 
remark that he understood the Viceroy had gone to the Hills for 
change of air ; a third would introduce an observation as to the air of 
the Hills being cold. Short sentences and long pauses are in accord- 
ance with Oriental etiquette at full-dress Durbars, and conduce to 
dignity ; so, having referred to the Queen and Viceroy, and not caring 
to descend to lower topics, His Highness would give the sign for 
distribution of afar and pan, a ceremony that denoted the termina- 
tion of the Durbar and brought the Resident and his suite to their 
feet again. Then we filed out again, each salaaming as we passed in 
front of His Highness at a distance of several feet, scrambled in 
the ante-room for our boots, and departed, as we came, on elephants. 

Some of us, especially the General, his Staff, and other military 
officers from the Cantonment of Secunderabad, who were wont to 
accompany the Resident on such occasions, would wonder how a 
scene like this could be enacted in the year 1868. And no one 
wondered more than Mr. Charles Burslem Saunders, C.B., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who went to Hyderabad that year as Resident. 
His retiring disposition, kindness of heart, and unbounded hospi- 
tality, had made him extremely popular wherever he had served; no 
one could have been more affable or considerate towards natives as 
well as his own countrymen, or less open to the faintest suspicion of 
hauteur or high-handed dealing. His courage had been tested in 
the Mutiny, and he had been created C.B. when quite a young man 
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after the siege of Delhi ; but no remembrance of these scenes was 
ever allowed to influence his gentle guileless nature, so full of good- 
will to all men, white or brown, as those who knew him in the 
Punjab, Berar, Mysore, and Hyderabad can testify. The spirit of 
the imperial race within him kicked, however, at the idea of English 
officers being obliged to sit shoeless on the floor in the presence of 
any tributary prince ; he resented the ceremonial just described as a 
personal indignity as well as a slight to his Government, and seemed 
to derive little consolation from the view that old customs die hard, 
and that the survival of this one during and since the time of the all- 
compelling Dalhousie must indicate the existence of reasons at least 
entitled to respect. It had lived to be an anachronism, no doubt, 
through the tenderness of the Paramount Power towards old 
traditions ; but the difficulty of getting rid of it during the lifetime of 
a Nizam who had stood by that Power in the Mutiny, and had been 
rewarded in consequence, was often lost sight of by its critics. To 
understand the position further, it must be remembered that at that 
time Hyderabad, a hot-bed of intrigues of various kinds, an Alsatia 
for all who plotted against law and order, offered an asylum to 
ruffians wanted by the police all over British India, with which it was 
still unconnected by rail; and our Government was trying to 
strengthen the hands of a Minister who had already done much to 
improve its administration. Any attempt to diminish what the 
Nizam conceived to be his dignity would certainly have weakened 
the authority of Sir Salar Jung, already regarded by his master with 
jealousy and suspicion on account of his supposed subserviency to 
British interests. 

On the 26th February, 1869, I was sitting with Mr. Saunders, 
when a mounted orderly galloped up to the Residency with a letter 
from the Minister, announcing the startling intelligence of the death 
of the Nizam. His Highness, though not forty-five years of age, 
had long been in bad health, afflicted by a disease which, it was said, 
would have yielded to the knife of a skilful English surgeon, had he 
cared to consult one. It was his way, however, to be treated only by 
native Aakeems or doctors, who dared not, and would not have been 
allowed had they dared, to resort to other remedies than medicines 
which they were obliged to swallow themselves when prescribing for 
the royal patient, in whose presence two or three doses would often 
be made up, one of which the prescriber had to take himself before 
the other reached the lips of the Nizam. Apart from the distrust 
implied by this Oriental method, the responsibility of advising and 
prescribing for a personage of such exalted rank and power was 
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enough to make the most competent Aakeem hesitate to incur the 
least risk ; so temporary relief was all they aimed at, and no wonder. 
The cause of death, however, was, we learned afterwards, an attack of 
fever, which His Highness insisted on treating in a manner not 
ordered by his physicians, and which no one anticipated for a 
moment would be fatal. Hence its result took the Minister and 
Resident completely by surprise. The latter at once sent a reply 
to say he would call on the former, and ordered his carriage for that 
purpose ; but before he started a message from Sir Salar Jung begged 
him to delay his visit, as the city was in an uproar, and a party of 
Arabs (in those days a considerable faction, remarkable for their 
turbulence) had taken possession of the bridge which guarded the 
entrance to it, and would let no Englishman pass. In the course 
of an hour or so, Sir Salar Jung had cleared away this obstacle, and 
Mr. Saunders was soon able to confer with him in his palace, about 
a mile and a half from the Residency, as to the steps to be taken. 
All that day the uproar continued, fomented by rumours, spread 
abroad by disaffected persons, that the British Government would 
annex the State ; till, towards the evening, the Resident deemed it 
prudent to authorise the issue of a proclamation that the Government 
of India would recognise the succession of the late Afzul-ud-doulah’s 
only son, a child three years old. Then things quieted down, and 
during the next two days the Dewan, the premier noble, and his 
eldest son, who was married to a daughter of Afzul-ud-doulah, met 
Mr. Saunders at the Residency in conference as to the scheme of 
administration to be submitted for the approval and orders of the 
Viceroy, who had, of course, been informed by telegram of all that 
had occurred. 

It is the custom on the third day after the demise of a ruling 
chief for the British representative to pay a formal visit of condolence 
to his successor. Great importance was attached to this visit as an 
act of State sealing the recognition already proclaimed of the heir to 
the Musnud ; and great was the concern of Sir Salar Jung and his 
colleagues to hear at those Residency conferences that Mr. Saunders 
was bent on abolishing the old manner of his reception by the Nizam 
and introducing the custom of all other Indian Courts, which 
allotted chairs to the right in Durbar to all British officers, and did 
not oblige them to take off their shoes. In vain the Minister 
pleaded for the retention of the one privilege which distinguished 
the Nizam’s Court, the first in order of precedence, from others, and 
urged that to take it away now at the commencement of a minority, 
when the young prince was unable to say a word on his own behalf, 
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would reflect unfavourably on the reputation of the Paramount 
Power, and still more on his own, he being joint guardian of the 
prince’s interests. Mr. Saunders stood firm, and declared that unless 
the Viceroy, to whom the question had been referred, should order 
otherwise, he must seize the present opportunity of ending an 
anachronism which, if it had any meaning, was derogatory to the 
Paramount Power. He pointed out at the same time that it was a 
relic of barbarism, no Indian prince or subject being ever asked to 
take off his turban in the presence of Her Majesty ; and further, 
that the custom in question operated to bar all intercourse between 
the Nizam and the Resident, whose advice should be freely offered 
at all times to the head of the State, who under the new régime to be 
inaugurated would be educated to fulfil his duties according to the 
requirements of modern civilisation. Then Sir Salar Jung played 
his last card, and said he did not know how he could undertake to 
answer for the safety of the Resident on his journey to and from the 
Nizam’s palace if it were known that this ancient privilege was to be 
taken away. Mr. Saunders responded by referring to what Lord 
Canning had said some years before, when a shot had been fired in 
the presence of Nizam Afzul-ud-doulah by an unknown hand at 
Colonel Davidson, or else for the purpose of intimidating him. 
Rising to the occasion with dignity and good sense, His Highness 
commanded his Minister to escort the Resident back to the 
Residency—“ His safety be on your head,” headded. The Viceroy, 
in noticing this incident, congratulated His Highness on the spirit 
he had shown, laying stress on the fact that the Imperial Govern- 
ment regarded the person of its ambassadors as sacred, and stating 
that had the Resident been injured on this occasion it was impossible 
to say what consequences might have ensued, imperilling even the 
independence of the Hyderabad State. Mr. Saunders’s reference to 
this letter, followed shortly after by a telegram from Lord Mayo 
(then Viceroy) approving his proposal, closed the discussion, and 
there was nothing left to the Minister and his colleague, the Nawab 
Shams-ul-umra, but to give effect to the change in question. 

On the morning of the visit of condolence there was a large 
breakfast party at the Residency, which included the General and 
other officers from Secunderabad ; a troop of Horse Artillery was 
encamped in the grounds to fire a salute in honour of the young 
prince ; and for the first time telegraphic communication between the 
Residency and cantonment, four miles distant, was established. A 
special significance attached to this last arrangement, made hurriedly 
in view of the recent and still seething commotion in the city, and 
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the desirability of keeping the Government of India informed with- 
out delay of anything that might occur at such a time of excitement ; 
while the difficulty referred to just now of guaranteeing the Resident 
a safe return from his visit to the Nizam suggested the issue of 
certain instructions for the guidance of the General and First 
Assistant Resident before Mr. Saunders started on his journey. As 
I was one of the two English officers who accompanied him, the 
other being the commandant of his escort, that journey is indelibly 
stamped on my memory. Our two elephants waded slowly through 
dense crowds up to the door of the Nizam’s palace. Being on the 
leading one, in the same howdah with Mr. Saunders, I remember 
there was not too much room for me, and that not a hand was lifted 
to salaam the Resident as he passed. The silence and sullenness of 
the masses on either hand, from which looked up uncouth Arabs, 
bold Pathans (locally known as Rohillas) and Hindustanis, faces 
stamped with lawlessness by the side of others, fortunately more 
numerous, which wore an aspect of docile indifference, were not 
over pleasant, more especially as every man in the mob carried arms 
of some description. All along the line, particularly where side 
streets and lanes abutted the main thoroughfare, were posted State 
troops and loyal adherents, who could be relied on to repress any 
sudden émeute. The Ministers had taken every precaution to guard 
the Resident ; the only risk was from the bullet of some fanatic or 
secret enemy—the common risk of all persons in high station every- 
where, though commoner in some places than in others, and in times 
when hearts are burning than when they are cool. Nevertheless, it 
was a relief, not less to Salar Jung and Shams-ul-umra than to the 
Resident, when the day’s ceremony was safely concluded. It was 
very brief. The young Nizam appeared in the arms of a nurse to 
hold his first Durbar, not without alarm, as was natural, at the sight 
of so unusual a concourse and his first view of white faces. But his 
tears were soon dried by the Resident’s medal and my watch chain 
being dangled in front of him, and his being allowed to play with 
them—an omen regarded as of happy import by those around. 
With a few kind words and smiles Mr. Saunders, after taking his 
seat on the right of the child, soon closed the interview; the 
Ministers presented a¢/ar and fan, and we left the palace. On our 
return journey the tension in the air which had marked, or seemed 
to mark, our previous progress, was sensibly diminished. If it really 
existed in the imagination of more than a few persons it was probably 
more due to the rumours which had been circulated of a want of 
benevolence in the intentions of the Imperial Government with 
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regard to the Nizam’s succession than to any idea of the general 
populace that his dignity was about to be lowered by a new method 
of reception in Durbar, of which I can hardly suppose them to have 
been made aware. However this may be, the new method was 
inaugurated without any hitch, and without evoking any visible sign 
of displeasure then or since. Nowadays it has become old, to the 
satisfaction, I dare say, of the most conservative Hyderabadee who 
desires the welfare of his country. No one can blame Salar Jung 
for resisting its introduction, or impute to him any wish to retard 
useful progress ; but times change, and I who knew him intimately 
for many years doubt if he passed from the scene of his triumphs in 
1883 regretting the failure of his efforts to preserve for his master 
what he esteemed an ancient privilege. Alas, that the famous 
Minister should have been struck down by cholera before that master 
attained his majority, and that both his sons died in early manhood ! 
His philosophic temperament rebelled against no change that 
appeared inevitable ; and he may even now in another world regard 
with equanimity the fact that a son of his ancient rival and stoutest 
opponent occupies the post he held with such surpassing tact and 
skill. But my little story is finished, and I must not give way to the 
temptation of further reminiscences. I have thought this one worth 
recounting, partly out of respect to the memory of a former chief 
and friend, also passed away to the Land of the Leal, and partly to 
mark the contrast between Then and Now. Those who know the 
present Nizam, His Highness Mahboob Ali Khan, the splendid 
entertainments he gives to distinguished persons when they visit his 
capital, and his skill with rifle and spear, will be surprised as they 
read, though some eager spirits and well-wishers of the State 
generally may wish the gulf between Past and Present in Hyderabad 
ways and politics were even wider than it is. Mr. Kipling teaches 
that “to hustle the East” is a vain thing, and he is right. Still, in 
many ways and in many places the wheels of change and progress 
have been very busy these last thirty years, and if one wanted a 
single striking illustration of this truism, by way of contrast to the 
scene just depicted, it might be found in a spectacle witnessed not 
long ago, when the child I saw in his nurse’s arms, the first of his 
dynasty who ever paid a visit to Calcutta to greet an English Viceroy, 
was entertained by His Excellency at a banquet at which, espousing 
the cause of his Suzerain in a foreign contest, he publicly and 
spontaneously proffered her his sword and the entire resources of his 
kingdom, thereby showing that he identified her interests with his 
own, and was both an intelligent and loyal supporter of her Empire. 
G. H. TREVOR. 
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OLD AGE. 


“TO say that all men desire old age and yet that most of them 

grumble when it comes sounds like the answer to a conun- 
drum. It is rather a truth which the moralist carefully studies and 
relegates to the proper position in his system. Doubtless Methuselah 
philosophised on old age when himself goo years old, made the 
ordinary good resolutions, which the old always do, and was sur- 
prised when sixty-nine years afterwards the end came. So slowly 
does age creep over us, that it is something of a shock to find our- 
selves even at the beginning of old age. Our faculties appear as 
sound as ever, our taste for life and its varied occupations and 
pleasures as keen, our schemes and hopes as eagerly cherished, but 
there is a scarcely perceptible languor in the frame, the limbs are 
stiffer than they used to be, slight shades of silver and gray show 
themselves in the hair. Even then no one suspects old age. At 
length a man hears someone say irreverently of him, “ Old So-and-so ” 
said, or did, such and such a thing. Then there can be no doubt. 
The shades are beginning to deepen. It is as well to look into 
matters, learn in what spirit old age must be welcomed, and what 
prospects a reasonable man has of finishing the work he has set 
himself to accomplish in this world. 

No moralist, whether in ancient or recent times, has dwelt so 
beautifully and with so much common sense upon old age as Cicero. 
Every scholar remembers his famous aphorisms with regard to it : 
“Naturam optimam ducem tanquam Deum sequimur,” and again, 
“ Aptissima omnino sunt arma senectutis artes exercitationesque 
virtutum.” Theology reserves her teachings naturally for the pulpit, 
and warns off men from expecting the future in this world, a time 
which may never be granted. Serious thoughts spring forth with a 
religious man in due order, like the full-blown rose from its bud. The 
ordinary man, however, is wise if he makes betimes a gradual pre- 
paration, even in worldly matters, for old age. Settled habits must 
be cautiously laid aside. A man, for instance, who has been wont 
all his life to read more or less late into the night should innovate 
slowly. Any change may affect the digestion or the power of sleep. 
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Outdoor sports, again, must be carefully indulged. It may be a 
question, save with a strong man, whether it were not safer to give 
up hunting and shooting, at least to prosecute them with much 
discretion. The proper sports for an old man are golf and fishing, 
and even the latter recreation must be used with fitting caution. It 
may seriously affect the heart, if it does not directly cause gout and 
rheumatism. A sensible person will relax his bodily efforts and be 
contented with less exercise than he required in earlier life; gradually 
dissociate yourself from, but do not wholly banish, the favourite 
amusements of manhood—such seems the best advice to give with 
regard to this aspect of old age. 

The greatest and most becoming help in old age is undoubtedly 
literature. ‘ Nihil est otiosa senectute jucundius.” In this leisure 
able state of mind the old man betakes himself with renewed zest to 
the poets and prose writers which formed his youth and manhood. 
He finds new beauties and fresh graces in every favourite author. 
It may be that he takes up his own pen and delights his contempo- 
raries with ripe wisdom and chastened language, the fruits of long 
observation and wide experience. What then matter 


The foot less prompt to meet the morning dew, 
The heart less bounding at emotion new ? 


On the sunny garden seat, or by the winter hearth, he can 
summon the wit and the sage from every country and period to take 
counsel with him, and by their wise sentiments add to his own store 
of knowledge. Plato’s pictures of old age often dwell upon these 
characteristics. ‘Thus, Cephalus, sitting with a garland round his 
head discoursing of the advantages of old age, is a charming idyll. 
“Tt is not old age,” he says, “ but men’s dispositions which render 
old age bearable or the reverse. If their tempers are mild and 
easily contented, old age brings men no more troubles than will 
youth.” A landscape which is a perfect gem at the beginning of the 
“ Laws,” “on the road from Gnossus to the cave and temple of 
Zeus,” forms an exquisite background for the aged sages of that 
dialogue to converse on many moral and political subjects.' Just as 
the stag and eagle renew their youth, so old men find their pulses 
quicken and their intellects stimulated by such discourses as 
Reynolds, Boswell, and Johnson might have exchanged with each 
other in “The Club”; nay, as we know from Bozzy himself, they 
did indulge in. A very sensible answer was that of Gorgias, when 
asked how he had managed to grow old so pleasantly and so full of 


1 De Republica, i. 330; Leges, i. 624. 
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observation : “I have never,” said he, “ been wont to do anything 
for the sake of pleasure.” 

Cicero sums up the four disabilities of old age: that it calls us 
away from active life, makes the frame weaker, deprives us of almost 
all our pleasures, and is but a step distant at any time from death. 
A man of the world would still dread these accompaniments of 
advanced life, but Christian teaching possesses a sure defence against 
their power. Nowadays a man decries old age mainly because it 
leaves him alone in the world, relatives and friends having gradually 
fallen off from him. Loss of memory, too, oppresses a man, 
especially if he be a scholar. In other respects old age has brought 
him judgment, sympathy, and love. Home pleasures, and especially 
those derived from a flower garden, as opposed to the only garden 
Cicero or Virgil’s Corycian old man knew much of—a kitchen 
garden—are always grateful to old age. Calm and illumined like a 
Lapland night is the model old man’s ending. Envy, hatred, and 
other disturbing passions are conspicuously absent. He has schooled 
himself into peace and submission and at threescore years and ten 
death comes to him as a friend. 

If they are wise, old men will consort as much as possible with 
the young, in order to keep their intelligence bright and flexible like 
a Damascus sword-blade, and to maintain an abundant crop of 
sympathies. Young men will similarly find it advantageous to associate 
largely with the old. Thus will they be preparing themselves for 
old age, and, if their aged friends be sensible and good-natured, their 
own experience of life cannot but increase. Old age, indeed, can- 
not away with the strong meats and drinks which are in a way 
natural at young men’s feasts. Cicero again has some useful and 
pointed remarks on the dietary of old age, on the “pocula minuta 
atque rorantia” which best become it. Exercise both bodily and 
mental is beneficial to old age. The love of a garden, to insist upon 
it again, always cheers and pleases old age, as may be seen from 
Laertes to Canon Beadon. Old Parr and Jenkins seem indeed to 
have grown to their great age mechanically, as it were. As a general 
rule for a happy old age every faculty of body and soul ought to be 
exercised, but not so much as to fatigue them. This is the great 
difficulty to be guarded against in a healthy age. Every kind of 
irregularity is thus to be avoided. Small wonder that the good 
things of the Court killed old Parr. 

One of the latest authorities to philosophise on old age was the 
late Master of Balliol. All who had the happiness of knowing him 
can imagine how dispassionately and with what an evenly balanced 
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judgment he would treat so familiar a subject. “I always mean to 
cherish the illusion,” he says, “ which is not an illusion, that the last 
years of life are the most valuable and important ; and every year I 
shall try in some way or other to do more than the year before.” ! 
He goes on to explain that about fifty-five years of age the memory 
begins to fail. Efforts of thought or feeling ought then to be avoided. 
“ Repose is the natural state of memory.” 

In wise words the Master writes to Lady Stanley: “I ask you 
not to think it an affectation if I say that the later years of life appear 
to me from a certain point of view to be the best. They are less 
disturbed by care and the world ; we begin to understand that things 
never did really matter so much as we supposed, and we are able to 
see them more in their true proportion, instead of being overwhelmed 
by them. We are more resigned to the will of God, neither afraid 
to depart nor over-anxious to stay. We cannot see into another life, 
but we believe with an inextinguishable hope that there is something 
still reserved for us.” ? 

It is worth while adding his apothegms on Old Age; they are 
full of hints for the old, and abound in practical wisdom :— 

“1, Beware of the coming on of age, for it will not be defied. 

‘2, A man cannot become young by over-exerting himself. 

‘3, A man of sixty should lead a quiet, open-air life. 

“4, He should collect the young about him, though he will find 
probably in them an inclination to disregard his opinion, for he 
belongs to another generation, and ‘crabbed age and youth cannot 
cwell together.’ 

‘5. He should set other men to work. 

“6, He ought at sixty to have acquired authority, reticence, and 
freedom from personality. 

“7, He may truly think of the last years of life as being the best, 
and every year as better than the last, if he knows how to use it. 

“8, He should surround himself with the pictures, books, 
subjects in which he takes an interest and which he desires to 
remember.” 

Old age, then, resembles any other fragment of human life ; it is 
a process of natural growth, cannot be avoided, and is always defied 
at a man’s own peril. He has it largely at his own command 
whether advancing years shall leave him as a Nestor or a Thersites. 
Hence the necessity for preparation during youth and manhood for 
an orderly, and therefore a happy, Old Age. Its philosophy appeals 
to all. 

1 Jowett, Life and Letters, ii. p. 44. 


2 Tbid. p. 382. 3° Jbid. p. 79. 
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Each person’s idiosyncrasy will suggest one of the two great 
methods of spending old age, whether in the serene enjoyment of 
the country and the tastes it engenders, or amid the society of friends 
and acquaintances and the eager hurrying life of a great city. 
Perhaps a judicious participation in the pleasures of each in turn is 
the wiser prescription for sensible old age. A man rusts out in the 
country, charming though the process be to certain minds ; he loses 
in the other much of the leisure which is so necessary to a well- 
spent old age. Whatever a man does, however, let him realise that 
there is yet a call for his energies to be utilised. He may leave a 
fragrant memory behind him and be sure that the good is not always 
interred with his bones. ‘The best monument is the world’s respect. 
And the inevitable end should never be forestalled either bodily or 
intellectually. So long as the faculties are mercifully spared, 


Old age hath yet his honour and his toil ; 
Death closes all, but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note may yet be done. 


A good conscience and the approbation of the world are the best 
secular comforts for what, after all, needs no comforting, but possesses 
its own pleasures and its own consolations. Let the wise man go 
forth into the dark valley upheld by Thankfulness and Love. Ata 
certain point religion and morality touch. Then it behoves the 
latter, where old age is concerned, to lay her hand upon her mouth 
and be still. 


M. G. WATKINS. 
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GUIZOT. 


HEN M. Guizot came as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James’s in 
1840 it was the first time he had set foot in England, although he 
was then fifty-three years of age, and he suffered under the still 
greater drawback of never having been engaged in diplomacy before. 
He made his début in the diplomatic service here, and he made it 
at a time when the political relations between England and France 
were tending to complexity ; when France had been undergoing 
a series of convulsions, and the average term for a Ministry to 
remain in office was between seven and eight months. Guizot, 
moreover, was in temperament as well as in politics totally opposed 
to the brilliant chief at the English Foreign Office, and he was the 
minister of a King whom Lord Palmerston distrusted and disliked 
for his faults of character as much as for his policy. If Louis 
Philippe had been “‘a very straightforward, scrupulous, and high- 
minded man,” wrote Lord Palmerston to Earl Granville, “he would 
not now be sitting on the French throne.” 

As a set-off against this Guizot had made a reputation for 
statesmanship in his own country. He was respected and welcomed 
by Liberals and Conservatives in England as pacific in his dealings ; 
he was a man of letters who had won an honourable place; and, 
lastly, he was a Protestant, and so recommended himself to the more 
thoroughly English portion of society. Guizot was the first 
Protestant Ambassador whom France had sent us since the days 
of the Stuarts. He was sometimes called the French Puritan. 

Guizot lived through the most eventful periods of modern 
France. He was born in 1787 amid the mutterings of the Revolu- 
tion. Guizot’s parents were married by a proscribed Protestant pastor, 
and his birth was never legally registered. His father, who was 
an advocate, used his talent for public speaking in the interests of the 
persecuted Protestants, and became a marked man. After living for 
several weeks in danger of his life he was at last arrested, unwillingly 
enough, by a gendarme who knew and respected him. “Shall 
I let you escape?” said the man. “Are you married?” replied 
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M. Guizot. “ Yes, I have two children.” ‘And so have I,” replied 
the prisoner, “but you would have to pay for me; let us go on.” 
They went on, and M. Guizot died on the scaffold a few days later. 

At this time Francois, the future statesman, who was the elder of _ 
the two children, was six and a half years old, and always preserved 
the recollection of going to see his father in prison, or what was 
euphemistically called the House of Justice. His youth was spent 
at Geneva, whither Madame Guizot retired in 1799 for the sake 
of her children’s education. After her husband’s tragic death she 
devoted herself entirely to her two sons. They were obliged to live 
very frugally, and Madame Guizot did most of the household 
work with her own hands. But she managed to secure the best 
masters for the boys, and always found time to be present at their 
lessons. She was so entirely one with her children that in the 
severe winters, when the little boys’ hands became sore and stiff with 
chilblains, she would write their exercises for them from their 
dictation. Besides the regular course of study she had them taught to 
ride and to swim, and not content with giving them a good scholastic 
education, she insisted on their learning a trade. Francois worked 
at carpentering, and became a skilful joiner. So the early years were 
spent in simple, studious fashion under the eye of the strong, 
helpful mother who, for her children’s sake, battled against the 
overwhelming horror and grief of the Reign of Terror. 

Guizot is described as a contemplative boy, fond of study 
and retirement. It was difficult to arouse him when absorbed 
in his own thoughts, and his companions used ineffectually to try 
the effect of practical jokes. The seriousness of his mind and the 
trend of his character are evidenced in the following extracts from a 
letter to his mother when he was nineteen :— 

“ Moral law is the law to which I would refer every question. 
I look upon every temptation to step aside as a danger, and I 
disregard every path which does not lead me back to the right 
road. I have one quality which is, perhaps, favourable to my 
principles, although it is often reviled by the world—obstinacy. 
I may be wrong, but whenever I think that I am right the whole 
universe has no influence upon my opinions.” 

In 1805, when he was eighteen, the little household at Geneva 
was broken up. Madame Guizot and the younger boy went to 
Nimes to Madame Guizot’s parents, and Francois was sent to Paris 
to read law. Being a conscientious, dutiful son, he worked 
diligently at his legal studies, but his heart was in literature. 


Confident of his own ability, he writes to his mother in 1806 :— 
T2 
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“TI do not know how I chanced to open the drawer to which I had 
banished the first attempts of my pen. I was not able to resist the 
temptation of reading some of them, and it made me sad to do so. 
I possess talents, but I cannot yield to their impulse. I cannot 
devote my youth to studying the art of writing, and all that apper- 
tains to it, so as to enable me in my riper years to give free expression 
to my ideas. I shall never be able to recover the time which I might 
have spent with so much satisfaction; it will never come back. 
Must I then be in every way thwarted by circumstances? I was 
intended by nature for a distinguished man of letters ; I am some- 
times devoured with the longing to write, if it were only for myself. 
. . . I feel drawn towards literature and poetry by a charm which 
makes me miserable.” 

For about three years he struggled manfully with his inclinations, 
for Madame Guizot had no opinion of literature as a profession ; but 
at length, by the intervention of a mutual friend, she was persuaded to 
let her son go his own way, and in 1808 he renounced the law and 
gave his whole time to letters. He seems to have been fortunate in 
obtaining remunerative work, for at twenty-two we find him with a 
variety of “orders.” He is writing articles for the A/ercure which 
meet with general satisfaction, translating a book of travel, writing 
notes on Gibbon, and compiling a dictionary of synonyms. While 
he was busied in this way he came into contact with Mdlle. Pauline de 
Meulan, who was writing for the Pudliciste, a newspaper established 
by M. Suard, Permanent Secretary of the French Academy, whose 
acquaintance Guizot had already made. Malle. de Meulan belonged 
to an exiled aristocratic family. Her literary gift remained hidden 
for some time, but blossomed forth under the impulse of necessity. 
While she was writing for the Pud/iciste a fresh domestic misfortune 
overtook her, and anxiety and illness prevented her from accomplish- 
ing her usual task. Guizot hearing of this undertook to write the 
required articles, and worked for her without her knowledge. 
Gradually the acquaintance ripened into intimacy, and in 1812 they 
were married. It was just after the marriage that Guizot was made 
Professor of Literature. Henceforth it was a joint literary life. 
While the husband was writing political pamphlets, the wife was 
writing novelettes, and they were planning work in common. She 
writes :— 

“As you know, I wanted to find something which would give us 
a settled employment and prove the foundation of a different sort of 
life than ours is now. . . . Do not be afraid of setting me to work, 
dearest. . . . What I should much prefer would be some book in 
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which I should undertake the drudgery, and to which you would give 
colour and breadth.” 

The difficulties which beset wives and mothers in their literary 
work are shadowed forth in the following lines from Madame Guizot 
to her husband :— 

“Tam well, only rather sleepy in consequence of a detestable 
night. If there were no writing to be done I should have nothing to 
complain of, but it is a great misfortune for me that I cannot make 
literary work agree with the rest of my life. If it were possible for 
me to give myself entirely up to it by devoting all my time and 
thought to it, as you when you want to write well, I should write well 
too. I still have the power of so doing, but I have not that of pass- 
ing continually from one life to another, from the multitude of 
feelings, cares, and thoughts connected with other lives to those con- 
ceptions which I alone can originate. When I am not writing, I am 
you, or I belong to my child; I think of what you are doing, of what I 
have to do for my boy. In order to write I must be myself only, 
and I have no time for such transitions. I exhaust myself, and I 
have no power left for anything.” 

Guizot was not long to remain in the calm seclusion of his study. 
Politics interested him more and more, and in 1814 he gave up his 
studies and his teaching for the post of Secretary to the Minister of 
the Interior. Talleyrand was then serving Louis XVIII., and though 
their paths lay apart Guizot must have had opportunities of 
learning something of the leading statesman and diplomatist of the 
times, whose character he summed up in after years with a good deal 
of discernment. At the Home Office, as we should call it, Guizot 
remained until forced back into retirement with the Hundred Days. 
He served again under the Bourbons, becoming a Conseiller d Etat, 
until they were driven from the throne, and he then took office under 
Louis Philippe. 

When in company with the other advisers of Charles X. he was 
dismissed, and retired to the house called Maisonnette, near Meulan, 
lent him by Madame de Condorcet, he wrote :— 

“At that time I was strongly attached, and have ever since 
remained so, to public life. Nevertheless I have never quitted it 
without experiencing a feeling of satisfaction mixed with my regret, 
as that of a man who throws off a burden which he willingly sustained, 
or who passes from a warm and exciting atmosphere into a light and 
refreshing temperature.” 

The life at Meulan suited him. He writes:— 

tT sometimes went to Paris on affairs of business. I find ina 
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letter which I wrote to Madame Guizot during one of these journeys 
the impressions I experience. At the first moment I feel pleasure at 
mixing again and conversing with the world, but soon grow weary of 
unprofitable words. There is no repetition more tiresome than that 
which bears upon popular matters. We are eternally listening to 
what we know already ; we are perpetually telling others what they 
are as well acquainted with as we are: this is at the same time 
insipid and agitating. In my inaction I prefer talking to the trees, 
the flowers, the sun, and the wind.” 

He gives us a picture of his life at Meulan :— 

“The house, not too small, was commodious and neatly arranged : 
on either side, as you left the dining hall, were large trees and groves 
of shrubs ; behind and above the mansion was a garden of moderate 
extent, but intersected by walks winding up the side of the hill and 
bordered by flowers. At the top of the garden was a small pavilion, 
well suited for reading alone or for conversation with a single com- 
panion. Beyond the enclosure, and still ascending, were woods, 
fields, other country houses, and gardens scattered on different 
elevations. I lived there with my wife and my son Francis, who 
had just reached his fifth year. My friends often came to visit me. 
In all that surrounded me there was nothing either rare or beautiful. 
It was Nature with her simplest ornaments, and family life in the most 
unpretending tranquillity.” .. . 

“In the bosom of this calm and satisfying life, public affairs, the 
part I had begun to take in them, the ties of mutual opinion and 
friendship I had formed, the hopes I had entertained for my country 
and myself, continued nevertheless to occupy much of my attention. 
I became anxious to declare aloud my thoughts on the new system 
under which France was governed ; on what that system had become 
since 1814, and what it ought to be to keep its word and accomplish 
its object.” 

Considering the active part which Guizot took in politics, the ease 
with which he resumed his literary labours after each interruption, as 
if he had only the moment before laid down his pen, speaks much 
for the placidity of his disposition and his powers of concéntration. 

As a politician he worked very hard, and gave himself up entirely 
to affairs of state ; but when the moment came for retirement he could 
re-enter his library, gather his works about him, and take up the life 
of a philosopher and student. Society he could always command, 
even when the social fabric was shaken to its centre. 

“ The world in which I had long lived—the amiable, polished, 
and educated society which had rallied under the Empire, and 
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brilliantly developed itself with the Restoration—disappeared from 
day to day. . . . Discord penetrated into the drawing-rooms ; 
between the cultivated and influential classes who mingle there 
bitter rivalries and dividing animosities began to reappear... . 
Madame de Staél, Madame de Rémusat, and the Duchess de Duras 
were no longer in existence; others had quitted Paris in the suite 
of their husbands or relations, called by diplomatic functions to 
foreign lands. . . . Repulsed by material disorders or political un- 
certainties the great European world no longer came to seek 
relaxation in Paris. . . . Nevertheless my friends and I possessed 
at that time an exclusive privilege. We enjoyed in our own intimate 
circle the social charm of which the Parisian world was deprived. 
Our meetings were chiefly held at the residence of the Duc de 
Broglie. Even if the Duchess had wanted the attraction of all 
the reminiscences attached to her name, she sufficed in herself to 
command the most select and punctilious society.” 

When Guizot came to England as the Ambassador of Louis 
Philippe in 1840 he was at the meridian of his career. Among his 
countrymen he was the foremost man of his side, one of the pillars of 
the Monarchy. Among politicians abroad his name carried weight 
as a man of ability and temperate judgment, and both at home and 
abroad he was respected for his literary work. Whether Guizot’s 
talents were so well displayed as a diplomatist is open to question. 
That he was acceptable in England at the time of his mission there 
is no reason to doubt, for although England had no particular liking 
for the Orleanist prince whom Guizot had helped to the throne, the 
majority of the English people preferred stability to disorder, and after 
the frequent and violent shocks which monarchy in France had under- 
gone during the last half-century, there was a good deal to be said 
for a consistent advocate of social order. When entering public life 
Guizot thus explains his position :— 

“ Born a citizen and a Protestant I have ever been unswervingly 
devoted to liberty of conscience, equality in the eye of the law, and 
all the acquired privileges of social order. . . . I have ever prized 
above all considerations just policy and liberty restrained by law. I 
despaired of both under the Empire ; I hoped for them from the 
Restoration.” 

Yt has been said of Guizot by an American writer that “as a 
diplomatist -he was not sufficiently shrewd for the sharp practice of 
those revolutionary times.” That may well have been so; but con- 
sidering with whom Guizot had to deal, it was perhaps fortunate in 
the interests of peace that France did not send us a man of “ sharp 
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practice,” who would have polished his wits against those of Lord 
Palmerston, and brought about a complete rupture between the two 
countries. Guizot, pitted against leading contemporary statesmen 
and diplomatists, is rather like a steady hack in a racing stud. He 
is not a striking figure in company with the unconquerable Talleyrand, 
or with the astute Metternich and the far-seeing Pozzo di Borgo, 
both in their several ways checks upon Napoleon, or with our own 
brilliant Foreign Secretary, who was feared abroad as much as he 
was admired at home. Guizot, though he had his detractors, was 
not the man to excite in other countries the feeling which inspired 
the couplet :— 


Hat der Teufel einen Sohn, 
So ist er sicher Palmerston. 


Guizot was thought in his early political life to favour English 
laws and customs, but he prided himself on being a Frenchman of 
the French. In after years he made a profound study of the history 
and national life of England, and took an active part in the French 
Chamber in affairs which touched England. It was his knowledge 
of, and his interest in this country, acquired from books and study, 
that formed one of his recommendations for the post of Ambassador. 
But as a young man he had no eyes except for his own country. 
He writes :— 

“I have been accused of desiring to model France upon the 
example of England. In 1815 my thoughts were not turned towards 
England—at that time I had not seriously studied her institutions 
or her history. I was entirely occupied with France, her destinies, 
her civilisation, her laws, her literature, and her great men. I lived 
in the heart of a society exclusively French— more deeply impregnated 
with French tastes and sentiments than any other.” 

But if Guizot grew up with traditions exclusively French he had 
one feature in his character that gave hima kinship with Englishmen, 
and that was the domestic temperament. Guizot was quite a family 
man. He had as deep a respect for the sanctity of domestic life as 
the most insular of our countrymen. His affection for his mother, 
his wife, his children, and. his delight in their society were unfeigned. 
His chivalry to women was one of his most delightful characteristics. 
After he had retired from public life he gathered as many relations 
about him as the house at Val Richer would accommodate. Not 
content with children and grandchildren, he sheltered under his 
hospitable roof an aunt of his two sons-in-law, and treated the old 
lady with the utmost respect and consideration. He never failed to 
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take her in to dinner before anyone else, or to offer her his arm when 
she entered or quitted the room.! 

In the midst of his diplomatic labours in London and his 
political work in Paris he was constantly writing to his children about 
their studies and amusements, commenting on their handwriting, 
directing their reading, and showing the keenest interest in their 
pursuits. He objects to his young daughter Henriette reading 
Michelet’s “ History of France,” none of Michelet’s works being 
fit, in his estimation, for children, and advises instead Rollin’s 
“History of Rome.” He criticises minutely the punctuation in 
the letters the children wrote to him, explaining the reason of the 
stops and quoting sentences wrongly punctuated. The little boy, 
whose education is only just beginning, is told to count the trees 
and shrubs newly planted round the house. The two girls write to 
their father in English, and receive from him favourable comments 
on their progress. 

It was Guizot’s sister-in-law who took the practical superin- 
tendence of his household while he was away in England, as by 
1840 his second wife was dead. He writes in great detail about the 
improvements to be carried out at Val Richer, the Normandy home, 
which had been taken as the permanent family residence. Even 
when far away, in totally different surroundings, everything seemed 
present to his eye. He discusses the lowering of the lawn, the dis- 
posal of the surplus earth, the planting of the hedges, the construction 
of a door, even the carpets and chairs, with zest. In one of his letters 
he describes a visit he paid to the Duke of Northumberland at Sion 
House :— 

** All round the house are those matchless green fields of 
England, covered with beautiful sheep and cows, all as clean and 
well cared for as the grass. Yet I like my Val Richer a thousand 
times better.” 

For the children’s amusement he describes incidents of his life 
in England, and tells them an anecdote of his first visit to Windsor 
Castle, which he says they must not repeat lest it should bring him 
into trouble. One can easily imagine how the penny-a-liner would 
have enjoyed embroidering on the following story :— 

“On Wednesday evening at Windsor the Queen retired at 
eleven o’clock. We stayed behind talking for half an hour, At 
midnight I set out to find my own apartment, and I lose myself in 
the galleries, saloons, and corridors. At last I slowly open a door, 
taking it for mine, and I see a lady beginning to undress, attended 
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by her maid. I shut the door as fast as I can and begin again to 
search for my own room. I at last find someone who shows me 
the way. I goto bed. The next day at dinner the Queen said to 
me, laughingly, ‘Do you know that you entered my room at mid- 
night?’ ‘ How, Ma’am, was it your Majesty’s door that I half opened?’ 
‘Certainly.’ And she began laughing again, and so did I. I told 
her of my perplexity, which she had already guessed, and I asked 
whether if, like St. Simon or Sully, I should ever write my memoirs 
she would allow me to mention that I had opened the Queen of 
England’s door in Windsor Castle at midnight while she was going 
to bed. She gave me permission and laughed heartily.” 

Court life in London, though it interested him from some points 
of view, he must have found dull. He thus describes his first dinner- 
party and levée :— 

“ On Thursday, the 5th March, I dined for the first time with the 
Queen. Neither during the dinner nor in the drawing-room after- 
wards was the conversation animated or interesting. Political 
subjects were entirely avoided ; we sat round a circular table before 
the Queen, who was on a sofa ; two or three of her ladies were 
endeavouring to work; Prince Albert played at chess; Lady 
Palmerston and I with some effort carried on a flagging dialogue. 
. . » On the day after, the 6th March, the Queen held a levée at 
St. James’s Palace—a long and monotonous ceremony which never- 
theless inspired me with real interest. I regarded with excited esteem 
the profound respect of that vast assembly—courtiers, citizens, lawyers, 
Churchmen, officers, military and naval—passing before the Queen, 
the greater portion bending the knee to kiss her hand, all perfectly 
solemn, sincere, and awkward.” 

In England M. Guizot became acquainted with the leading 
aristocrats on both sides ; but he saw more of the Whigs than of the 
Tories, for the reason, as he explains, that the Tories had fewer 
centres in London. He became a constant visitor at Holland 
House. Lord Holland’s sympathies always went out towards France, 
and Guizot was evidently liked by Lady Holland, who on one 
occasion gave him a glimpse of her real nature which awoke his 
sympathy and respect. He happened to call one evening and 
found Lady Holland alone in the library. On his asking her if she 
were often thus by herself she replied: ‘‘ No, very seldom ; but when 
it occurs I am not without resources . . . I entreat the friends you 
see there to descend from above [pointing to the pictures]. I know 
the place that each preferred, the armchair in which he was accus- 
tomed to sit. They come: I find myself again with Fox, Romiley, 
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Mackintosh, Sheridan, and Horner; they speak to me, and I am no 
longer by myself.” The genuine feeling with which she spoke was 
a revelation to Guizot. 

At Holland House he used to meet Sydney Smith, Lord Jeffrey, 
and hosts of others, and had ample opportunity of gauging the 
quality of English Society. With Hallam, the historian, Guizot 
fraternised as a man of letters, and the two writers speedily became 
intimate. Hallam introduced him to Dean Milman and to Macaulay, 
who undertook to pilot Guizot through Westminster Abbey. On that 
occasion Macaulay poured forth all his stores of learning and elo- 
quence, descanting, explaining, and answering questions before each 
monument to the immense delight and astonishment of Guizot, who 
expresses the most sincere admiration for his brilliant companion. 
The Duchess of Sutherland invited him to Sutherland House to meet 
Dr. Arnold. The Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley, then Mrs. 
Stanley, introduced him to Daniel O’Connell. The two Miss 
Berrys received him in the evening at their delightful little séunions. 
Poor old Lord Grey, living in the cold shade of retirement, was 
warmed and cheered by friendly, unceremonious calls from the 
French Ambassador, to whom he sadly commented on the number 
of people who then passed his door without entering. 

Guizot also dined, among others, with Elizabeth Fry, whom he 
had met in Paris, and with Grote, the historian, at whose house he 
met some representatives of the Radical party, who were not very 
active just then. The clergy received Guizot with open arms, 
delighted to make much of so distinguished a Protestant. The 
Bishop of London yearned to take the Ambassador in state to 
St. Paul’s for all the world to see ; but Guizot declined the honour, 
and insisted on going quietly like one of the ordinary congregation. 
No wonder that he writes: “ At home and abroad, between business 
and society, my time was much occupied.” When he adds: “I 
cannot say that it was entirely filled,” one feels that it was only his 
insatiable thirst for occupation making itself apparent. While he 
was Minister of the Interior he worked so indefatigably that M. 
Casimir-Périer said one day to Louis Philippe, “Sire, you will want 
M. Guizot for a long time : tell him not to kill himself all at once 
in your service.” He was by nature a hard worker. He says of 
himself :— 

“T have given myself up to public affairs as water rolls, as flame 
ascends. When saw the occasion, when the event called upon me, 
I neither deliberated nor selected, I betook myself to my post.” 

The time which in London was not “ entirely filled” Guizot 
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employed in regrets for the companionship of his children. He was 
never happy for long away from his domestic circle, and not all the 
distractions of politics and society could make up to him for that 
daily intimate intercourse with his own kith and kin. 

The man whom Guizot knew best among the Tories was John 
Wilson Croker, who was living in Kensington Palace in rooms given 
him by George IV. Guizot and Croker had met before in Paris, and 
when Guizot came to England Croker acted as a kind of guide 
to the section of society in which he moved. The friendship was 
kept up by correspondence in after years. 

It was at this time that Guizot saw Stratford Canning, of whom 
he says: “Sir Stratford Canning had not then displayed in the 
embassy to Constantinople his prevailing and indomitable energy ; 
but the manly frankness of his character and the tempered elevation 
of his manners possessed for me from the first a charm which his 
diplomatic disagreements had never effaced.” 

Guizot was undoubtedly a popular Ambassador in society. He 
appreciated the special virtues of the English, was an agreeable 
guest, and understood his duties as a host. Lady Holland wrote to 
a friend in Paris: “‘M. Guizot pleases all the world here, including 
the Queen. The public augurs well from his having placed the 
celebrated Louis at the head of his kitchen: few things contribute 
more to popularity in London than good cheer.” The aforesaid 
Louis was a chef who had formerly been in the employ of Talleyrand, 
and was brought from Paris by Guizot in his train. 

It was greatly in Guizot’s favour that he understood English 
history and institutions better than most Frenchmen of that time. 
He had a pretty fair command of the language, though in a ¢¢e-a-séte 
with Lord Melbourne each statesman spoke in his mother tongue. But 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, given about a month after his arrival, 
Guizot made a speech in English, which was loudly applauded. 
He was advised by Earl Granville, who was then in Paris, to make 
a similar effort at the Royal Academy banquct a little later, but 
reasoned rightly that French, which would have been unintelligible 
in the City, would be appreciated by the guests at the Royal 
Academy. 

It may be interesting at this point to quote Guizot’s impressions 
of the Engiish character :— 

“When I say that the air is cold, in society as in the climate, I 
do not mean to say that the English people are cold—observation 
and my own experience have taught me the contrary. We not only 
meet amongst them lofty sentiments and ardent passions ; they are 
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also very capable of profound affections, which once entering into 
their hearts become as tender as they are deeply seated. What 
they want is instinctive, prompt, universal sympathy . . . Through 
awkwardness or shyness as much as through pride, they seldom 
exhibit what they really feel . . . Even amongst themselves they are 
little frank and cordial ; they have almost always an air of disdainful 
and caustic reserve which breathes and inspires a secret and trivial 
discontent . . . The English are right in attaching the highest value 
to their internal life, to their ome, and above all to the closeness of 
the conjugal tie . . . It is certain that to enjoy English society we 
must cling to domestic and serious gratifications rather than give 
ourselves up to the lighter employments of the world and current 
events.” 

Guizot was sent to England as Ambassador because a man of 
more weight and influence than Marshal Sebastiani was needed to 
represent France. Lord Palmerston was anxious for a change of 
Ambassadors, and looked forward to Guizot’s arrival to make things 
run more easily. He writes to Lord Granville, March 11, 1840 :— 

“ Sebastiani was off, I believe, to-day. I hope and trust that 
Guizot will come over without delay. It is of great importance that 
he should do so. He is a sensible and enlightened man, and I can- 
not but think that we may be able to say things to him and to point 
out to him considerations which must have weight in his mind, and 
that through him we may act upon the French Government ; but then 
he must come soon.” 

Troubles were pending in Egypt and Syria which threatened to 
reopen the Eastern question. The quarrel between the Sultan and 
his imperious vassal, Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, was becoming 
a European affair. Lord Palmerston, unwilling to believe in the 
rottenness of Turkey and foreseeing a danger of French predomi- 
nance in Egypt and Russian aggression in Turkey if Mehemet Ali were 
allowed to defy the Sultan, was all for upholding the authority of the 
Porte. The year before France had agreed to treat this question 
in concert with England, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, and Lord 
Palmerston now called upon France to keep to the terms of that 
agreement. In Guizot he hoped to find a statesman who would 
consider the question broadly from an international point of view, 
and who would see the necessity for adhering to that doctrine which 
has been the fetish of European statesmen for so many years—the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. But Guizot 
personally had no faith in the vitality of Turkey or in her capacity 
for decent government, and represented that to reduce Mehemet Ali 
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to submission and to give the Sultan absolute power in Egypt and 
Syria would be to introduce a reign of anarchy. The French had 
their own reasons for supporting the pretensions of Mehemet Ali, 
and obstinately refused to come into agreement with the other 
Powers. 

The conversations which Guizot had with Lord Palmerston were 
long and serious, but did not do much towards a rapprochement. 
According to his own account, Guizot used to get the better of 
Lord Palmerston in argument, and harangued him with a great show 
of reason and justice. But as a man of action the Ambassador was 
no match for the English Foreign Secretary, as events proved. 
Lord Palmerston held to his own opinions while listening to all 
Guizot had to say, and told him very plainly that he exaggerated the 
helplessness of Turkey and did not grasp the far-reaching aims 
of Russia. 

In the meantime Guizot and Thiers were corresponding at great 
length, quibbling over the significance of a comma in one of Thiers’s 
communications, which Thiers at last confessed meant nothing. 
Thiers was advising Guizot to be cold and reserved, which being 
translated into Lord Palmerston’s terse phraseology was “ looking as 
cross as the Devil,” and the “ English and French politicians, having 
failed to understand each other, were each at the foot of the 
wall ready to jostle.” Lord Palmerston understood the position 
thoroughly, and knew that if he held firmly to the terms of the agree- 
ment he could make the other three Powers go with him. Metternich, 
who was the most important factor in the Concert, he knew he 
could count upon, and the only result of France’s obstinacy would 
be that she would be left out in the cold. France tried to com- 
promise matters by extracting concessions from Mehemet Ali with 
regard to the limitation of his power, and sent Count Walewski with 
counsels of peace to the fiery Pasha, but these concessions did 
not satisfy Lord Palmerston. He prepared for action, and presently 
France saw with dismay an English fleet in possession of Beyrout 
and Mehemet Ali deposed. 

Guizot failed in the principal object of his mission. He 
negotiated some other unimportant matters successfully. It was 
through him that application was made to the English Government 
for permission to remove the remains of Napoleon from St. Helena 
to Paris, but this being a request which England was perfectly ready 
to grant, and not affecting the relations between the two countries, 
did not require much negotiation. About this time also a dispute 
arose with Naples over the exportation of sulphur products, and the 
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King of Naples was supposed to be acting in hostility to English 
commercial interests. This matter was taken up by the Thiers 
Government and settled through Guizot’s instrumentality. 

The Egyptian-Syrian question, in which Guizot was beaten by 
Lord Palmerston, was the rock on which the Thiers Ministry split. 
This Ministry, which had lasted seven months and twenty-three 
days, could plume itself upon having held out five days longer than 
any of the preceding eighteen Ministries. Guizot’s failure in England 
proved the stepping-stone to power in France. When Thiers went 
out Guizot came in. Naturally there were recriminations. Thiers 
accused Guizot of being duped, and Guizot declared that Thiers 
was deaf to his warnings. Louis Philippe remarked :— 

“ M. Thiers est furieux contre moi parce que je n’ai pas voulu faire 
la guerre. Il me dit que j’ai parlé de faire la guerre; mais parler 
de faire la guerre et faire la guerre sont deux choses bien différentes.” 

It was not wonderful that Guizot did not succeed better as a 
diplomatist. He was more reflective than acute, and his gifts which 
served him well in his own country were not of great use to him 
abroad. Learning and oratory are not the first requisites for an Ambas- 
sador. As an individual he was admirably fitted for the post, for he 
could be agreeable to those to whom he was politically opposed, and 
during his embassy made many friends who welcomed him again 
when he returned as an exile in 1848. Lord Palmerston, among others, 
was kind and cordial, showing him hospitality in his misfortunes. 

When the revolution of 1848 broke out the Guizot family all 
came to England in detachments, Guizot’s mother, who was then 
eighty-six years of age, arriving first with her grandchildren. At 
one moment it seemed as if the tragedy of her husband’s death was 
to be re-enacted in the person of her son. But Guizot escaped 
safely, and the refugees settled down in Pelham Crescent, Brompton. 
But the strain of witnessing a second revolution was too much for 
Madame Guizot, and she died a fortnight after her arrival. 

After the Act of Amnesty Guizot was able to return to France, 
and in July 1849 re-established himself at Val Richer. In the 
following year his two daughters married the brothers De Witt, this 
double alliance giving him great satisfaction. In the same year 
Louis Philippe died, and thenceforth Guizot took no active part in 
politics, although he followed the course of events with the keenest 
interest. In 1855 he paid a visit to England on the anniversary of 
Louis Philippe’s death, and again in 1858, when he stayed with Lord 
Aberdeen, with whom he had always been on particularly good terms. 
But his life was spent chiefly at Val Richer with his family, the 
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routine being varied by visits to Paris. His English friends who had 
the privilege of being entertained by him at his Normandy home 
speak of him with admiration as a host. Mrs. Simpson in her 
interesting volume of reminiscences! describes a visit she paid to 
Val Richer in 1860 with her father, Mr. Nassau Senior. Guizot, 
she said, lived “in patriarchal fashion, surrounded by his children and 
grandchildren, and waited upon by his old servants and their 
descendants.” 

Among other literary work he began to write his memoirs in 
1857, and had them published in his lifetime, for the excellent reason 
which he gives in his opening chapter: “I publish my memoirs 
while I am still here to answer for what I write.” 

He always retained the liveliest interest in English affairs. Mr. 
Nassau Senior, who saw a good deal of him in Paris, describes how 
he would talk of nothing but English politics when he went to call 
on him one day in the spring of 1853. On one occasion he gave 
Mr. Senior his opinion of the English as he found them in society. 
He said: “I am going to give the English some praise and a little 
blame. No people have more of the elements of good company, 
more knowledge, or imagination, or taste, or humour, or wit. But 
they are too reserved or too indolent to make the best use of them : 
they want free trade in ideas, and often substitute words for them. 
From time to time I have lived in an English country neighbourhood ; 
in every house I ate the same dinner and heard the same conversation.” ? 

When the Franco-Prussian War broke out Guizot was shocked 
and distressed beyond measure, and asks in a letter: ‘‘ Which of the 
two Governments and nations is the most entirely deficient in good 
sense and morality? In truth I should find it hard to say.” The 
disasters that followed struck him to the heart, and he fell ill, but 
recovered sufficiently to resume his writing. He was much saddened 
by family bereavements and the death of many friends, but these 
losses only made him cling the closer to those who were left. He 
never grew moody or solitary in his habits. When very busy with 
work he would every now and then leave his study and seek out one 
of his daughters saying, “I have come for a little talk,” and after 
chatting pleasantly for awhile would return refreshed to his labours. 
He completed the fourth volume of his “ History of France” in the 
summer of 1874. This was his last effort ; after that he succumbed 
to his increasing infirmities, and died peacefully in the same year at 
the age of eighty-seven. 

GEORGIANA HILL. 


1 Many Memories of Many People. 2 Conversations. Nassau Senior. 
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CASTAWAYS, AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON POPULATION. 


AVIGATION naturally had its origin on the classic waters of 
the Mediterranean, where the conditions are especially favour- 
able for coastal excursions ; and probably the earliest efforts of man- 
kind to rule the waves were due as much to accident as to design. 
Horace, in that delightful ode addressed to the tiny craft about to 
convey Virgil to the sunny shores of the Grecian Isles, declaimed 
against the man who first ventured to woo fickle fortune in a fragile 
barque upon the stormy sea. The mariner’s compass was then 
unknown, the ships were sorry specimens of the naval architect’s art, 
the methods of navigation had little to commend them, and the 
hardy toilers of those narrow waters never willingly lost sight of the 
land. Homer, in the “ Odyssey,” reveals the ancient mariners ten- 
tatively and toilfully following the coast, or stolidly steering by the 
scintillating stars on a clear night. Invariably they hailed with 
unfeigned thankfulness the rosy-fingered dawn. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the fates were unkind, and compelled them seaward, in spite of 
themselves, to learn that the sea but joins the nations it divides. 

The Trojan war was the greatest achievement of the Heroic age ; 
and the varied experience of the Heroes will serve to demonstrate the 
truth of the contention that accident was quite an important factor 
in determining the earliest of voyages. Returning exultant from the 
reduction of Troy, the Grecian fleets were widely scattered by a 
savage storm that threatened dire destruction to all under its in- 
fluence, inasmuch as the Homeric ship was but an open boat fitted 
with one mast, decked over only at either end, and utterly unsuitable 
for striving successfully against the combined forces of Aeolus and 
Neptune. Remote from the land, the friendly pole-star hidden from 
view by the angry clouds, the condition of the small craft careering 
before the gale was eminently critical. Such as survived the rude 
buffeting by wind and by sea were wrecked on unknown shores. 
Ulysses, the bravest of the brave, wandered wearily through many an 
unexplored region for more than a decade, quite unable to regain his 
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native land even if he had known its geographical position. Aeneas, 
son of Anchises and Venus, reached the coast of Libya where Dido 
reigned, if we may believe Virgil’s pleasant passages. The unhappy 
queen received the wanderer with affection, only to find that her 
charms proved less potent than his nostalgia. In historic times we 
have St. Paul driven out of his course by a storm in a complaining 
craft, crowded with two hundred and seventy-six despairing persons, 
and eventually arriving at Malta, or, as some assert, an island on the 
coast of Dalmatia in the Adriatic. In every instance the tempest- 
tossed travellers doubtless shuddered at the stormy sea, but were 
thrust thither as explorers by circumstances over which they had not 
the least control. 

The hardy Norsemen, whose home of yore was ever on the foam- 
ing sea, quite accidentally discovered North America long before 
Christopher Columbus was born. Sailing slowly from headland to 
headland of Norway’s rocky and indented shores, in clumsy craft that 
were quite unmanageable unless the wind was fair and moderate, the 
virile Vikings had precedence forced upon them. Gales drove them 
westward over an unknown sea until their straining eyes were gladdened 
by the sight of what is now known as Iceland. There, like Aeneas 
and his followers, in a far fairer land, they sought the green sward to 
rest their wearied limbs. There they founded a colony! Once dis- 
covered, communication was maintained despite the very vague ideas 
of these intrepid sea-rovers with respect to navigation, even though 
the heavenly bodies in the celestial concave invited every confidence. 
On one occasion they sailed past Iceland, probably during foggy 
weather, and arrived, after many searchings of heart, at Greenland. 
Westward the star of empire was wending its way by accident rather 
than by design. Eric the Red founded a colony there in 986 ; and, 
a few years later, his son Leif sailed southwards, as far as the forty- 
first parallel of north latitude, in order to test the reports of his 
countrymen who had been driven thither by storms and painfully 
worked their way back to Greenland. After the manner of his race 
Leif founded a colony somewhere between the positions now occu- 
pied by Boston and New York, and allotted to it a name which may 
be freely translated as Vineland. Communication between Norway 
and North America was maintained for about three centuries ; yet 
the very existence of the American Continent appears to have 
become legendary when Columbus set out to win a way to Far 
Cathay. The Shetlands, Iceland, and Greenland, were but stepping- 
stones for the Norse rovers, driven westward from their native land 
in blissful ignorance of what the fates had in store for them. A 
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cherished tradition exists that a small vessel was driven out to sea 
from Ireland, and, after a devious drift across the Atlantic, eventually 
reached either Virginia or Florida. There is also a story afloat that Sir 
Walter Raleigh found the natives of Virginia speaking Celtic quite 
fluently ; but this must be accepted with every reserve. 

Recent experiences go far to support the inference that castaways 
have often been the pioneers of geographical discovery. In 1886, 
the Columbine, a small craft of twenty-one tons, actually drifted 
from Shetland to Norway with only a woman on board. The vessel 
traded among the scattered group of islands, manned by a crew of 
three, who, on this occasion, sought the solid shore precipitately 
immediately she stranded near Lerwick. Whether the trio forgot 
the woman passenger, or ignored the fact in a reckless rush for the 
boat, is not quite clear. Soon the Columbine floated off the bank, 
and the old lady found herself monarch of all she surveyed, with 
every prospect of a watery grave. An easterly gale drove the gallant 
little vessel well to the westward until Iceland was apparently in 
sight. Then the wind shifted to the westward, and the Columbine 
drifted towards Norway. She cleared the dangerous reefs of Vigerd 
Fjord in a marvellous manner, threading channels which evoke the 
utmost skill of a local pilot to avoid the merchant-marring rocks, 
and eventually reached the shore. The fisher-folk happened to sight 
the stranded vessel ; and, at great risk, got the famished and half- 
frozen castaway safely to land. In February, 1893, six hundred and 
fifty miles north-west of Mayo, Cape Verde Islands, the Finland 
barque Jmfpi, Captain Bystrom, effected a timely rescue from a 
felucca, the Dots Amigos, which had sailed from Santiago, C.V., for 
Mayo, had been driven from the land by a gale, and was quite 
unable to get back again, being destitute of a mariner’s compass and 
a navigator. These castaways consisted of a crew of four, and six 
passengers (including two girls), not one of whom had tasted water 
or food for a week. Captain Bystrom kindly received them on 
board his barque ; left the felucca to her fate ; ministered to every 
want of the castaways, and landed them at Martinique, a fortnight 
later, none the worse for so perilous a passage. In July, 1895, four 
hundred miles north of Bermuda, the British steamer Be//arden fell 
in with a small sloop of four tons, the Rosie, which had been blown 
to sea while attempting to sail from one island to another of the 
“vexed Bermoothes.” On board this tiny craft were Joseph 
Dioniso, his wife, and two children, who had been a week without 
either food or water. The master of the steamer supplied them 
with the necessaries of life, gave them the course to steer for New 
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York, and they arrived there without further mishap in a few days. 
This castaway family went to pay a visit to a next door neighbour, 
as it were, remained on the stormy sea suffering severely for more 
than a month, travelled over many a weary league in their curious 
craft, and eventually reached a huge city of which they knew nothing 
except by repute. Hence it is to be inferred that the Viking cast- 
aways did not accomplish anything more marvellous than the weak 
woman and the frightened family above referred to, compelled by 
boisterous breezes to become ocean explorers against their will. 
Similar instances of castaways’ experiences in the Atlantic are not 
far to seek. 

The enormous number of insignificant islets, strewn lavishly all 
over the Pacific Ocean, from tropic to tropic, afford very favourable 
conditions for persons carried out to sea in open boats. Doubtless 
many of the pretty Pacific pinnacles were peopled, in the first 
instance, by castaways from neighbouring islets, or from the con- 
tinent of Asia. The aborigines of New Zealand, the Maoris, as they 
are termed, hold fast to a tradition that, in the dim and distant past, 
their ancestors came in capacious canoes from a place known to 
them as Hawaiki, which is supposed to be identical with the modern 
Hawaii of the Sandwich Islands. Even the names of the cumber- 
some canoes have been piously preserved and handed down from 
father to son through the ages. Among them are the Aosea; the 
Arawa, which reached the land first, having on board the principal 
idols; the Zainui, and others of less renown. Some palatial passenger 
steamships belonging to the Shaw, Savill, and Albion Company, 
trading between London and New Zealand, are actually named after 
the legendary canoes of the old-time Maoris. If only those un- 
tutored savages could revisit the scenes of their former exploits from 
the shades, perhaps the most marvellous creations of modern men 
would appear to their eyes to be those stately steamships moving 
swiftly through the water without oars and without sails—mec remis 
nec velis, as the Institute of Marine Engineers expresses it. The 
natives of the Pacific islets are dauntless seamen, and make voyages 
of very many miles in quaint conceits of outrigger boats, fastened 
together solely with small cord made from the husks of cocoa-nuts. 
Kotzebue, the famous Russian navigator, in the opening years of 
the nineteenth century, picked up some natives of the Caroline Islands 
who were two hundred miles from their homes, having been im- 
pelled seaward in a canoe and unable to return. Captain Beechy, 
R.N., fell in with tired Tahitians some six hundred miles away from 
their native land, driven seaward by a careering cyclone. A solitary 
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Fijian, similarly imperilled, succeeded in reaching the Friendly 
Islands after a risky run of four hundred miles. The American ship 
Joseph Spinney, while crossing the Pacific Ocean, with the nearest 
dry land distant at least two hundred miles, picked up an old chief 
and five other despairing natives of the Pellew Islands adrift on a 
lonely sea in an open boat. They had set sail intent on paying a 
call on some friends of a neighbouring islet, had to run before a 
gale, and were then enduring the eighteenth day of compulsory 
starvation. Temporarily insane, consequent on thirst and hunger, 
they had just arrived at an agreement to slay the son of the chief, a 
youth of sixteen summers, in order that his body should provide 
sustenance for his famished fellows. Fortunately they were spared 
this last resource of suffering humanity, inasmuch as their every 
want was satisfied on board the Joseph Spinney. Notwithstanding 
kind nursing and good food, the chief and one man died. The 
survivors were taken to Japan, whither the rescuing vessel was 
bound. 

Pitcairn Island was uninhabited when discovered in 1767. 
Twenty-two years after, however, nine of the mutineers from the 
Bounty, together with four men and eleven women of Otaheite, 
founded a settlement there far from civilisation. Meanwhile Captain 
Bligh and his faithful few managed to reach Timor after covering a 
distance of twelve hundred leagues, in open boats, with black care 
behind the helmsman all the way. The castaways on Pitcairn 
Island, or rather their descendants, remained undiscovered by the 
outside world for nearly a quarter ofacentury. Then the news leaked 
out that an American whaleship, under Captain Folger, had visited 
the island in 1808. He had expected to find that the inhabitants of 
this solitary spot were savages, perhaps cannibals, and was most 
agreeably surprised by a visit from civilised residents who spoke 
English fluently. In 1814, the year after Captain Folger’s dis- 
closure, the island was visited by two British frigates, the Briton and 
the Zagus, quite by accident. Sir Thomas Staires, commanding the 
Briton, reported his curious find to the Admiralty, and awarded 
great praise to the “venerable old man, John Adams,” the only 
surviving Englishman of the Bounty mutineers, who landed or 
Pitcairn Island flushed with their successful revolt against the 
authority of Captain Bligh. The varied experience of that stolid 
Scotch sailor, Alexander Selkirk, which served Daniel Defoe as the 
foundation on which to build his inimitable and imperishable 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” was all obtained on Juan Fernandez, an island 
of the South Pacific, where he was for sometime a castaway. ‘ Was 
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there anything written by mere man,” said Dr. Johnson, “that was 
wished longer by its readers, excepting ‘Don Quixote,’ ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ ?” 

In 1832 a Chinese junk drifted right across the Pacific Ocean to 
Vancouver Island, and another to the Sandwich Islands. A third, 
bound from the Loo Choo Islands to Shanghai, was wandering for ten 
tiresome moons, as the pigtailed mariners poetically expressed the 
devious drift, and eventually reached Baker’s Island, a small guano 
deposit. Seven of her nine men had succumbed to slow starvation 
and dire despair. All three of these junks were of the type common 
to the China coast for many a century. Each had a staring eye 
painted in a prominent position on the bow, so that she might find a 
pleasant path across the trackless main ; for, in the broken English 
of the almond-eyed Celestial, “‘ No eye, no see, no sabbee.” Such 
instances of vessels driven seaward by unfavourable gales, despite the 
efforts of their crews, who could not return owing to ignorance of 
navigation, must be well weighed when endeavouring to determine 
the probable origin of the dwellers on the infinite number of islets 
dotted all over the Pacific Ocean. 

Quite recently several ships’ crews have suffered severely as cast- 
aways on uninhabited islands. The barque Wandering Minstrel 
stranded on Midway Island, and all hands had to eke out a 
precarious existence there for six months. Then the mate, a sailor, 
and a young Chinaman, left in an open boat to seek succour at the 
Sandwich Islands. These three were never heard of again. Eight 
more months of leaden-footed hours passed away down the avenue 
of time ; the ship had been given up as totally lost with every soul 
on board, and the underwriters had long since paid her insurance, 
when the schooner Vorna happened to observe the castaways’ 
signals, and took them to Honolulu. Five men had died on the 
island during the weary wait of fourteen months ; but the captain’s 
wife and four young children were among the survivors. An 
American barque, the Zewkesbury LZ. Sweat, on her way from 
Australia to China, was wrecked on one of the Caroline Group during 
a hurricane. Her cosmopolitan crew lived there among the savages 
for over seven months, receiving the moral support and active 
assistance of an English castaway, one Charles Irons, who had been 
four years a resident, had taken to himself seven wives, and attained 
to high rank in the chief’s court. Tired of involuntary exile, these 
sad seafarers at length bade farewell to their primitive hosts, and 
sailed away in boats and canoes until picked up by the barque 
Morning Star, after a perilous passage of over one thousand miles, 
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and carried to Honolulu. An iron British barque, the Henry James, 
proceeding from Australia to California, struck on a coral reef near 
Palmyra Island, and became a wreck. Her crew and passengers 
sought safety on this lonely place. Fearing that the two ladies and 
the four little children would perish if help were long delayed, the 
chief officer, Donald Macdonald, volunteered, with four sailors, to set 
out for Samoa in an open boat in order to obtain assistance. On 
Palmyra Island there were found the ruins of six huts, evidently due 
to the labours of previous castaways ; cocoa-nuts, eels, birds, eggs, 
land-crabs, and pepper-grass were plentiful, and sufficient water was 
found to satisfy the demand. _Illegible inscriptions were noticed, cut 
deep into some of the trees, but defaced by the relentless hand of 
time. With the exception of leeches, which proved painfully 
ravenous after rain, and dysentery, all went well on the island until 
the American steamship A/avifosa came and rescued the castaways, 
in compliance with the request of the dauntless volunteers who had 
reached their objective point after a terrible trip of thirteen hundred 
miles, which occupied nineteen days. One volunteer had sucked 
his own blood to quench a maddening thirst, others had eaten their 
boots and the telescope cover, and all five had to be carried ashore 
on arrival at Samoa owing to extreme weakness. 

In July, 1875, the sailing ship, Strathmore, of Dundee, struck on 
an outlying reef of the Crozet Islands, while on the passage from 
London to New Zealand, with eager hearts and willing hands for the 
“new and happy land.” Loss of life occurred, and the sorrowful 
survivors passed a Robinson Crusoe existence on a desolate island, 
under an inclement sky, for nearly seven months. Nine years ago, 
the iron barque Compadre caught fire in mid-ocean, and was after- 
wards purposely put on shore at Auckland Island in order to save 
the lives of all hands. There the castaways remained for over one 
hundred days. Among them was an apprentice, E. Roberts, 
apparently born to be drowned, although not without a serious 
struggle. After reaching England again he was appointed to a 
vessel, which was run down in the Channel a few days from home, 
and he happened to be among the seven saved. The next voyage 
he accomplished without mishap; but, on the fourth voyage, the 
vessel was lost on Tristan d’Acunha, and the unfortunate Roberts 
was drowned with two of the crew. In 1898, H.M.S. Zhrush took 
off some castaways from Tristan d’Acunha, escaped from the 
wrecked ship G/enhuntly, who had been guests of the poor islanders 
for five months. 

Consequent on several shipwrecks on the islands of the lone 
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Southern Ocean, between the meridian of the Cape of Good Hope 
and Australia, there have been established depdéts of food and 
clothing for castaways on several of the most important of those 
isolated dangers to navigation. On Hog Island, Crozet Group, the 
depét is a hut near the landing-place. There the French war-vessel 
La Meurthe \eft a ton of preserved beef, half a ton of biscuit, three- 
quarters of a hundredweight of sardines in oil, twenty blankets, 
fifteen pairs of shoes and trousers, all carefully packed ; together 
with two spears, two hatchets, and some cooking utensils. At 
Possession Island the depdéts are also huts, in which were deposited, 
by the British warship Comus, a sufficiency of provisions to last fifty 
people for fifty days ; together with stockings, shoes, and jerseys. 
On the islands of Amsterdam, St. Paul, and Kerguelen, the French 
war-vessel Eure established depdts containing necessaries of all 
kinds for castaways, no matter what their nationality might be. At 
Amsterdam Island, in a large cavern on a hill-side, there are avail- 
able, for castaways, supplies of beef, biscuit, shirts, underclothes, 
blankets, and some matches enclosed in a metal box hermetically 
sealed. There are also, in the same cave, several cots, a cooking pot, 
and dry wood, left by fishermen who occasionally visit the island. 
Cabbage and celery, fish and lobsters abound. At St. Paul’s Island 
the depét is in a rough stone hut surmounted by a thatched roof. 
Food and clothing in thirteen barrels are in evidence there. At 
Kerguelen Island the depot is in a cave, indicated by a twelve-foot 
high cairn, and consists of a like quantity of food and clothing. 
Each of these three depots is clearly marked out by a board bearing 
the following legend :—“ France. Vivres, Vétements pour naufrages. 
Lure, Janvier, 1893.” 

Nearer New Zealand there are also depdéts for castaways on 
several of the islands. At Kermadec Islands there are two, each in 
a small iron shed fitted with spouting and a tank to catch fresh water. 
Food, medicine, tools, and clothing, are plentifully present. At the 
Snares Islands and the Antipodes Islands the depéts are in huts. 
On the principal islands of the Auckland Group are three depots, 
one in a square wooden house; and a lifeboat has been placed on 
each of the three islands, Enderby, Adams, and Rose. There is 
also a depot at Campbell Island. All are indicated by prominent 
finger-posts. A Government steamer visits Kermadec Islands once 
a year, and the Snares, Bounty, Antipodes, Auckland, and Camp- 
bell Islands twice a year, for the purpose of rescuing any castaways, 
and replacing such stores as may have become unfit for issue. 
Similarly satisfactory depéts are established on Vancouver Island, 
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at Cape Beale Lighthouse, and Carmanal Lighthouse. Notice- 
boards are erected around the coast, setting forth information for 
castaways respecting the direction and the distance of the nearest 
depét, and also of the nearest Indian village where assistance can be 
obtained. In the accredited Government publications issued to 
mariners by the several maritime nations there are given detailed 
descriptions of every such refuge for castaways, and its exact 
geographical position. 

Sailing ships often come to grief when venturing through Torres 
Strait, that narrow waterway dividing Australia from New Guinea, 
where coral reefs abound ; and steps were taken by the authorities 
to ensure both the necessaries of life and shelter to the castaway 
crews. At Booby Island, not far from Cape York, so long ago as 
1857, H.M.S. Zorch left a small supply of perishable articles, such 
as tea, sugar, and tobacco; casks of beef, pork, and bread were 
carefully stowed away in a cave clearly indicated by a flagstaff; and 
a receptacle arranged with shelves and drawers containing library 
books, pens, ink, writing-paper, and a letter-bag for the Postmaster- 
General, Sydney, the whole being covered with a tarpaulin marked 
“ Post Office.” Passing ships would heave-to, and send a boat on 
shore to replenish the small stores ; make a record in a book left for 
the particular purpose, and take away any letters, to deliver them at 
the next port. 

Sufficient has been written to indicate the influence that casta- 
ways have exercised on the peopling of islands, and therefore on the 
language spoken; as also the earnest endeavours made of recent 
years, both by England and by France, to ensure that timely succour 
shall be available always for castaways on isolated islands of the lone 
Southern Ocean and elsewhere. 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN JAPAN. 


ig is only thirty-three years since, in 1868, Japan passed 

through a very thorough, though peaceful, revolution, known 
as the “ Meiji,” or “the era of illustrious rule.” That was in a 
measure the result of the opening of the country to foreign nations; 
but it was really the crisis and consummation of a long period of 
silent preparation. One of the most important of the changes which 
followed in its train was the organisation of a complete system of 
education, reaching from the University downwards to the remotest 
village schools. 

We propose to offer our readers a description of some of the 
chief features of the primary as well as of the higher schools, as 
far as we have been able to ascertain them from the Reports of the 
Japanese Department and from information supplied in this country 
by natives or English Missionaries. 

Education, we are told, attained a very high level in ancient 
times, declined during what are to us the Middle Ages, and has since 
revived and reached its present efficiency under the existing Govern- 
ment. Before the Revolution the higher learning was confined to 
the Chinese and Japanese classics, and elementary education did 
not extend beyond the three R’s. In 1867 a Provisional Board was 
established at Kyoto, and some higher schools, already formed at 
Nagasaki, Osaka, and other towns, were reopened on a better 
system, and under more competent men, invited from various 
districts to act as professors. In the following year the “ Shockoko,” 
or University, became the central authority ; but in 1871 an Education 
Department was constituted in its place to control all scholastic 
matters. A code was soon afterwards enacted. Inspectors and other 
school officers were appointed. Normal training colleges were 
opened, and gradually the present system was evolved, which has 
since been extending itself more and more widely through the 
Empire. At first some of these measures proved abortive through 
lack of funds. Seven normal colleges, for instance, founded in the 
provinces, besides one at Tokio, and seven “ foreign language 
schools,” had to be closed for that reason. But of late years the 
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country has awakened more fully to its obligations in the matter and 
great advances have been made. Fifty-three thousand primary 
schools were at first proposed, and we have reason to believe that 
more than half that number have been built and are now actively at 
work. A few years since it was stated that they had upwards of four 
millions of scholars, of whom quite one-fourth were girls. Training 
colleges for teachers have been also established in most parts of the 
country, besides middle and higher grade schools. The Japanese, 
like ourselves, have had many revised and re-revised codes, for they 
have been steadily feeling their way towards the standards maintained 
in European countries and in the United States. Such in general 
seems to be the position. Pursuing our inquiry into particulars, we 
will first notice what has been done in the more elementary schools. 
Although in 1880 education was made compulsory for all children 
between the ages of six and fourteen, school fees are usually charged. 
These are 50 sen, or about 2s. per month per child, but only half 
that sum is required from poor parents who cannot afford the whole. 
Moreover, when there are more than two or three of school age 
in a family a further reduction is made. The elementary course, 
according to the strict letter of the law, should extend over eight 
years. Still, a simpler three years’ course is allowed in districts where, 
on account of the poverty of the inhabitants, the complete one 
cannot be supplied. This is restricted to reading, writing, com- 
position and arithmetic, the last subject occupying at least half the 
time. The full elementary course is divided into two grades, the 
lower for children from six to nine years of age, the higher for 
those from ten to thirteen inclusive. The lower grade comprises 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, according to European methods, 
morals, conversation, hygiene, geography, grammar and elementary 
science. The higher grade embraces also writing in Chinese 
characters, correspondence, drawing, natural history, geometry, 
chemistry, and physiology. Such, at any rate, are the syllabuses 
prescribed by the Code. How far all these subjects are thoroughly 
worked out we are not ina positiontosay. ‘ Multa,” not “ Multum,” 
would seem to be the motto of these educationists, and one cannot 
but fear lest quality be often sacrificed to quantity, unless the children 
of the poorer classes in Japan are more receptive and intelligent 
than our own. The attempt, however, to do so much is highly 
creditable to this highly gifted and energetic race, and will tend to 
raise it more and more in the scale of civilised nations. Still, it 
should be added that a certain margin of discretion is left to the 
local authorities in omitting some of these subjects, when circum- 
stances render it desirable. There are also schools for infants from 
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three to six years of age, where the Kindergarten system has been 
partially adopted. In these, as in our own, amusing occupations, 
which tend to train the eye and hand, are provided, such as stick-laying, 
building with bricks, rings, pins, &c. Simple practical instruction 
is given the children, “in order,” it is said, “to develop bodily 
strength, to facilitate home education, and to prepare them for the 
elementary schools.” 

But the Japanese are not content with establishing primary 
schools. They have for many years also paid much attention to 
higher education. Their middle schools, whose course extends 
over five years, are designed to prepare the pupils for business life 
and ordinary avocations. These are maintained in each Province 
at the public cost. Their syllabuses include Japanese and Chinese 
classics, history, geography, English Readers, arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, elementary trigonometry, chemistry, and other physical 
sciences, and military drill. The high schools are of two grades. The 
curriculum of the first lasts for three years and is intended for youths 
preparing for the University, who study literature, history, philosophy, 
modern languages, law, and politics. They may take up any 
particular branch of study which they wish to afterwards pursue with 
a view to their degree. The second grade is of a still more 
advanced kind, and the course extends over four years. In all 
these schools fees are charged, except to scholars who are excep- 
tionally clever, industrious, and persevering, and as such have been 
selected by the 4ocho or magistrate. 

One most important branch of the educational system remains 
to be noticed. The Japanese are now thoroughly alive to the 
necessity of carefully training teachers for their schools. At first, 
in consequence of the lack of duly qualified native professors, they 
had to employ foreigners, often English or American Missionaries, 
for this purpose ; and since many of these having at the time an 
mperfect grasp of the language of the country had to give instruc- 
tion through interpreters, this was of course a most unsatisfactory 
arrangement. So the authorities have since spared no pains or 
expense in providing training colleges, with practising schools 
attached to them, in every Province. In 1888 there were 46 of 
these with 4,416 male and 662 female students; but the numbers 
have no doubt largely increased since then, though we have no 
positive information on the subject. The general course of study 
there is much the same as in the high schools, and is spread over 
four years. In the last year special attention is also given to 
scholastic methods and practical school work. No fees are charged 
—board, lodging, clothes, and everything necessary, as well as 
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tuition, being supplied gratis. Male students must reside in the 
college ; but the young women live at home or with relatives, or in 
suitable licensed families. Certificates are given after a final exami- 
nation, and are required from all who would become head-masters 
or mistresses. Still, they may be given after examination, and with 
the sanction of the Department, by the ocho, provided that the 
candidates have served as assistants for one year, and that if men 
they are not under twenty years of age, if women at least eighteen, 
and are morally as well as physically qualified. The ochos appear 
to have almost absolute power over the teachers in withholding 
their salaries for a month at a time, or in depriving them of their 
certificates provisionally, and even finally, for misconduct or neglect 
of duty, although an appeal is open to the Department. On the 
other hand, their influence is checked by that of inspectors, appointed 
for elementary schools by the local authorities, and for the 
middle and high schools by the Department. These visit the 
elementary schools monthly and the others twice or thrice a year, in 
order to give advice to the teachers and to report on the schools to 
the local or the central authorities. There is also a local committee 
for each school on which the male teachers sit, and this committee 
advises the kocho about the affairs of the school. Besides the head 
certificated teachers there are in the larger schools assistants who 
need not be certificated. For any number up to seventy one 
certificated teacher is required; for more than seventy up to one 
hundred and forty one certificated master or mistress with an 
assistant must be provided. These very inadequate requirements 
seem to indicate a paucity of fully-qualified instructors. Perhaps this 
may be partly due, as respects the elementary schools, to the very 
meagre salaries, if judged by European standards. 

The scale of payments to certificated teachers is divided into eight 
grades ; and their ordinary stipends range from 7 yen per month 
(that is, a yen being equivalent to 2s. ofd., 145. 3}d.) to 15 yen (or 
£2 5s. 74d.) per month in the lower elementary schools, whilst in 
the higher of these schools they rise from 7 yen to 30 monthly. But 
in the middle and high schools the payments are on a much more 
liberal scale, ranging from 20 to 150 yen monthly in the former, and 
from 50 to 200 or more in the latter. Probably the style of living is 
much simpler and less expensive in Japan than here. Moreover, 
houses or house-rents are provided for the teachers ; and honoraria 
are added at the end of the year for good general work or special 
services. Travelling expenses according to time and distance are 
paid for in the case of removal to another school. During illness, 
if it lasts no more than a month, the full salary is continued ; if for 
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not more than two months, the half is allowed ; but after that it 
ceases altogether. After twelve years’ service teachers are entitled to 
a pension, and at their death their relatives receive three months’ 
salary. The school hours are much the same as in England, twenty- 
eight per week. Besides Sunday (which it is interesting to notice is 
recognised in all Government institutions as a weekly rest) and 
certain special heathen festivals, there are forty-nine holidays in the 
year, which may be fixed for the summer or winter according to the 
convenience of the locality. Altogether there would seem to be 
considerable attention paid by the Japanese to the comfort and 
well-being of their public teachers. They do not enjoy as much 
liberty and independence as do our English teachers ; but are kept 
under very strict and often summary discipline. Still in other 
respects they are well treated. “ Autres pays, autres moeurs ;” and 
when we consider for how short a time the present system has been 
established, and how imperfect must yet be the civilisation of Japan, 
we can only wonder at the progress achieved in education as well as 
in other matters, and may anticipate a still brighter future for that 
Empire. There is only one dark blot in this otherwise promising 
system. This is of course the entire absence of religious teaching. 
The old ancestral faiths are gradually dying out amongst the more 
cultured and intelligent Japanese ; whilst Christianity is by slow 
degrees, though with decided marks of progress, winning its way into 
their confidence. Morality is, indeed, taught, but of no very high 
order, and without, it is to be feared, much practical effect. We are 
told on the authority of a late Prime Minister that “ Education is 
non-religious and utilitarian, and educated youths are mostly 
Agnostics with a morality that is loose and low.” In some places, 
however, as we have seen, the Missionaries have been allowed to teach 
English in the State schools, and so have gained a good influence over 
thescholars. Schools for this purpose have been opened at Yokohama 
and Nagasaki under their charge, besides others of their own, inde- 
pendent of State control. By these and other more direct means, a 
purer light is slowly, but surely, spreading amongst this wonderful and 
highly gifted race ; and ere long we trust that theirs will become in 
reality, as well as in name, “The land of the rising sun.” 

A few facts connected with this part of our subject may interest 
our readers. In 1897 the Japanese Education Department took a 
new departure by sending a Japanese lady to England to study the 
educational system and methods of our country, as well as to improve 
her knowledge of our language. Special arrangements were made 
by the authorities for her to travel with a lady Missionary. This 
lady was asked by one of the teachers of the higher school of the 
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town to place their friend for some months in a family to learn 
English better. The Missionary thus applied to thought it right to 
tell the teacher frankly that any family to which she recommended 
the visitor would be Christian. The other replied that she under- 
stood that every desirable family in England was Christian. This 
led to a further explanation that those with whom she had to do were 
earnest Christians, and that drew forth this rejoinder, “So much the 
better, for they are sure to be kind to her.” Miss Yasui was not 
then herself a thorough believer in Christianity. She told her 
Missionary friend that her reading had convinced her that there is 
one Supreme Being, that she had read a good deal of the New 
Testament, but did not yet understand its teaching. Still she 
seemed so anxious to know the truth that there seemed to be every 
hope that during her visit to England through her intercourse with 
enlightened, earnest people, she would gain clearer convictions about 
these subjects ; and that after her return home she would have a 
happy influence over her pupils. It is well to add that the institu- 
tion to which she belonged was a training school for teachers, and 
that on account of her high character and abilities she was selected 
for this special work. Such instances are not infrequent, but occur 
from tme to time to cheer the hearts of the Missionaries. In the 
city of Tokushivna it was reported by the C.M.S. that two public 
school-boys were baptized after careful instruction, and that several 
others were studying the Bible under the Missionaries. They would 
probably carry the knowledge thus received to their parents and 
homes. Another, a boy of about fourteen years of age, being 
educated in a middle school of his town, came at first to a Mission- 
ary to learn English, became gradually interested in the Gospel, and 
eventually a believer in Christ, and then endeavoured to lead his 
school-fellows to Him. Older students, intended for the University 
at Tokio, at times apply to the Missionaries for lessons in English or 
German, which are given on condition of half the time being 
devoted to reading the Bible in the language that they are learning. 
At the same time we are told that of the 100,000 students at Tokio 
the great majority have abandoned the national faiths and as yet 
believe in nothing. The present is evidently a transition period. 
The minds of these intelligent Japanese are very unsettled. They 
have been brought into close contact with European religion as well 
as civilisation, but are not yet as a nation prepared to accept our 
faith, though they have so largely adopted our arts, sciences, and 
general culture. Still the light is steadily spreading and will in the 
end prevail. 


WILLIAM BURNET. 
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THE STAGING OF PLAYS 
300 YEARS AGO. 







HE conditions under which a play was produced in the age of 

Shakespeare differed very widely from those which prevail 
to-day, and a right understanding of what these conditions were 
may often serve to make plainer obscure points in the dramas of that 
period. Among the chief differences to be noticed are the absence 
of scenery, the admission of the spectators to seats on the stage, the 
impersonating of the women’s parts by boys, the manner in which 
the performers were dressed, and the fact that in some of the theatres, 
at any rate, the performance took place by daylight. 

First, the absence of scenery. This is vouched for up to 1581 by 
the well-known passage in Sidney’s “A Defence of Poesie,” “ You 
shall have Asia of the one side and Afric of the other, and so many 
other under kingdoms, that the player, when he comes in, must ever 
begin by telling where he is, else the tale will not be conceived. 
Now shall you have three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we 
must believe the stage to be agarden. By-and-by we hear news of a 
shipwreck in the same place, then are we to blame if we accept it not 
for a rock.” 

To obviate the difficulty alluded to by Sidney various devices 
were resorted to, one common one apparently being to hang upa 
notice indicating the scene the spectators were desired to imagine. 
Of this we have an interesting instance in the “Spanish Tragedy,” 
where one of the characters in the “play within the play” says, 
‘“‘ Hang up the title, our scene is Rhodes.” Another device was the 
use of the prologue, as, for instance, in “ Henry V.,” where the con- 
cluding portions of the prologues to acts iii. and iv. prepare us to 
travel in imagination to Harfleur and Agincourt respectively. The 
concluding line of the prologue to act ii. in the same play, “ Unto 
Southampton do we shift our scene,” might at first sight appear to 
furnish evidence of a directly opposite nature ; but on closer examina- 
tion this appearance will be found to be delusive, as there is no evi- 
dence to show that the word scene was used in its present signification 
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until a much later date. In this passage it undoubtedly means 
“the scene of action,” and the line might be paraphrased thus, 
** Unto Southampton do we transfer our scene of action.”4 As the 
point is of some importance it may be worth while briefly to sum up 
the chief points of the evidence affecting it. 

First, when in a performance given before James I. in the Hall of 
Christ Church, Oxford, something of the nature of scenery was used, 
a contemporary spectator (quoted by Malone) says: “ With the help 
. « » Of painted clothes their stage did vary three times in the acting 
of one tragedy.” Secondly, when in 1656 Davenant produced his 
“ Siege of Rhodes,” he described it as a “representation by the art 
of prospective in scenes,” clearly indicating that the employment of 
scenery was something new, while in his prologue to “ The Wits” he 
contrasts the “plain old stage” with the “scenes” then in use. 
Thirdly, that while many instances can be adduced of the use of the 
word “scene” in the sense of “scene of action,” “ stage,” &c., from 
plays and masques of the first half of the seventeenth century, it is not 
possible to produce one instance in which it can be clearly shown to 
signify a painted back cloth, though from the use of the word scene 
in some masques (e.g. Jonson’s Masque at Viscount Haddington’s 
Marriage) for what we should now perhaps describe as a tableau, it 
is easy to see how the more modern sense of the word arose. Of 
course, it is not denied that painted back cloths, or some such 
things, were used in the representation of masques ; but these would 
seem to have been called “ devices,” as appears from an account of 
the burning of Whitehall Palace, in which we learn that “the device 
of the masque, all of oiled paper and dry fir,” caught fire ; but it is 
fairly certain that at the period we are considering these “ devices ”” 
were not called scenes, and were not employed on the stages of 
ordinary theatres. One other passage relating to this question 
deserves consideration in the present context, Marlowe’s “ Dido,” 
act ii, scene i., which seems to imply the use of something of the 
nature of scenery; the manner in which Aineas and Achates are 
affected by the sight of the story of Troy depicted on the Temple 
walls seems to require the use of pictures or tapestries of some kind 
to make it intelligible to the audience. We know, however, that 
“painted cloths,” ? a sort of cheap substitute for tapestry, were often 

Cf. lines 34 and 35 of the same prologue: ‘‘ The scene is now transported 
to Southampton,” whence we see that the word “shift” must not be taken in its 
modern sense, any more than the word ‘‘ scene.” 

* These ‘* painted cloths” had pictures on them. Cf Wilkins, Méseries of 
Enfored Marviage, act iv.: ‘* More miserable than one of the wicked elders in 
the painted cloth.” 
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employed at this period for decorating the walls of rooms in private 
houses, and something of this kind would no doubt have been used 
in the present case, and one or two painted cloths would have had a 
place in the list of properties required for representing this play, for 
there is abundance of evidence to prove the use of properties in the 
plays of the period themselves. 

In the Induction to Jonson’s “ Bartholomew Fair” we find the 
“ Stage-keeper ” says, “ Would not a fine pump upon the stage have 
done well for a property now?” while in the old play of “The 
Taming of a Shrew” one of the players who is to act before Slie says, 


I'll speak for the properties. My Lord, we must 
Have a shoulder of mutton for a property. 


Now both these quotations show that “properties” three centuries 
ago consisted of much the same things as they do to-day. The 
mention of properties in the stage directions of old plays are frequent ; 
a few instances must suffice. In Greene’s “ James IV.” we are directed 
to have “a tomb conveniently placed upon the stage” ; while in the 
same author’s “ Alphonsus of Arragon” we read, “ Exit Venus, or if 
you conveniently can, let a chair come down from the top of the 
stage and draw her up.” This is interesting both for the fine con- 
sideration for the convenience of others which it implies and also 
because it shows that the use of mechanical appliances for introducing 
a deus ex machina were not unknown. In Henslowe’s Diary we find 
an entry for a disbursement for a somewhat similar contrivance—“ a 
pair of pulleys to hang Absalom.” Qn this point, as on so many 
others, Henslowe provides us with a great deal of valuable information. 
In his Diary for September and October 1598 we find that he 
expended £29 2s. on properties for ‘Piers of Winchester,” a 
larger amount than was usual with him for one play ; the properties 
for “Patient Grissel” cost him the much more moderate sum of 
_44 5s.; while among an inventory of properties belonging to the 
Admiral’s men we find such entries as “ Tasso’s picture,” “a tree of 
golden apple,” “three imperial crowns.” 

Now when we remember the manner in which the stage arose in 
England, the absence of scenery will seem natural enough. Prior 
to the building of the first theatre in London in Elizabeth’s time, 
performances had been given in the halls of country houses or in 
the courtyards of inns ; and even after the building of the early play- 
houses performances in inns do not seem to have ceased altogether. 
Such a state of affairs would readily allow of the use of properties, 
especially such things as chairs, tables, beds, &c., which might easily 
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be borrowed, but would have made the use of scenery, as we under- 
stand it, out of the question. 

Again, from the evidence at our disposal it is possible to form a 
fairly accurate idea of what the stage was like, and how it was arranged 
at the period we are considering. The orchestra, consisting of 
trumpets, hautboys, lutes, viols, &c., sat in a gallery at one side of 
the stage, which was separated from the auditorium, not as now by 
footlights, but by a row of palings. Before the performance began 
the stage was hidden from the audience by a curtain which was 
drawn back after the overture or the third “sounding,” as it is called 
in the stage directions. At the back of the stage, which was hung 
with curtains, was a balcony or raised platform called the upper stages 
which appears to have had curtains of its own,' so that it could be 
used or not as the action required. When a lover had to appear on 
a balcony, a serving maid at an upper window, or the governor of a 
besieged town on the battlements, it was on this platform they would 
be seen. If this be borne in mind it will sometimes make clear a 
passage in an old play which might otherwise be obscure : for instance, 
in Marlowe’s “Massacre of Paris,” scene vi., the scene continues 
below whilst the Admiral is discovered in bed (on the upper stage) ; 
as is shown by the stage direction, “the body of the Admiral is 
thrown down.” Here, however, as in many other cases, the use of 
the upper stage is not clearly indicated in the stage directions and 
has to be assumed by the reader. 

It seems likely that when a play within a play had to be repre- 
sented, the lower stage would be used for it, and the characters of the 
main play would occupy the upper stage. This view at any rate is 
borne out by the old play of “‘ The Taming of a Shrew!”? If this 
was the case the arrangement of the stage would be just the reverse 
of that depicted in the famous picture of “ Hamlet at the Play” in 
the National Gallery ; but whether the player king and queen would 
have turned their backs to the audience in the body of the house so 
as to face Hamlet, Ophelia, and the rest on the upper stage ; or 
have turned their backs to the upper stage so as to face the audience 
we have no means of deciding : anyway either the actors in the play 
within a play, or the spectators of it, must have assumed a somewhat 
unnatural position. When a tragedy was to be enacted the stage 
was hung with black, as is clearly shown by the following quotation 


1 Cf. Massinger’s Emperor of the East, ‘‘ the curtains drawn above.” 
2 Cf. Spanish Tragedy, act. iv. where Jeronimo speaks of the King and his 
train, who are to witness the play within a play, passing into the gallery. 


x2 
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from the Induction of the Tragedy, “ A Warning for Fair 


Women ”— 
The stage is hung with black, and I perceive 


The auditors prepared for tragedy. 
Or again by the line in ‘The Rape of Lucrece,” where night is 
described as “Black Stage for Tragedies and Murders fell.” In 
passing we may note that this custom is a further proof that scenery 
in the modern sense could not have been employed. 

Sometimes additional curtains called “traverses” were hung 
across the middle of the stage when for any reason it was desired to 
make it shallower, these, like the others, being drawn to and fro 
from the side, and not let down from the roof. For instance, in 
Peele’s “ Edward I.” there is a stage direction, ‘“ The Queen’s tent 
opens, and she is discovered in bed,” which would no doubt be 
managed by screening off part of the stage with traverses and drawing 
them back at the required moment. 

The absence of scenery sometimes induced playwrights to take 
liberties which would not be possible on a stage arranged according 
to modern methods. There is a curious instance in Dekker and 
Webster’s “ Famous History of Sir Thomas Wyat.” Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband determine to remove to the Tower of London; a 
stage direction says they are to “pass round the stage.”! After this 
Guilford speaks in words which imply that the procession has 
reached the gateway of the Tower. It would seem likely that a 
procession round the stage was understood to imply a change of 
scene, which would of course be inconceivable if painted scenery 
were used. 

If the frontispiece of Kirkman’s “ Drolls” (1672) represents the 
appearance of a stage as it was in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century, we should conclude that the entrances and exits were 
usually made from the back, which, as the tiring-room was behind 
the stage, is extremely likely. The stage directions enable us to be 
certain that more than one entrance was used ; ¢.g. in Rowley’s “ All’s 
Lost by Lust” we read (Sig. H 2) “Enter Roderique again at 
another door.” 

How many entrances there were is a harder matter to decide, 
for in some cases the stage directions (as in the one just quoted) 
seem to imply several doors, in other cases only two ; for instance, 
in “The Hog has Lost his Pearl” we read that one of the characters 
“ passing over the stage knocks at the other door,” and again in 
“ Jack Drum’s Entertainment” there is a direction “enter Pasquil 


3 See Dekker’s Dramatic Works (Pearson’s reprint), vol. iii. p. 306. 
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at one door, his page at the other.” Perhaps the true explanation 
may be that there were usually three entrances, one through the 
middle of the curtains hung at the back of the stage, and one at 
each end of the same curtains; possibly in some playhouses the 
tiring-room may have been so close behind the curtain that it would 
have been inconvenient to have the curtains opened for the entrance 
and exit of the performers,! in which case the side entrances only 
would be employed. In the absence of direct evidence we must 
rest content with conjecture. It is quite clear, however, that 
in no case can entrances have been made from the side of the 
stage, as nowadays, since it was wholly open to the view of the 
audience. 

The usual covering for the floor of the stage appears to have 
been rushes ; although on the occasion on which the Globe Theatre 
was burnt down, in 1613, the stage was covered with matting, as we 
learn from a letter of Sir Henry Wotton in which the event is 
described. ‘ The play,” he writes, “ was set forth with extraordinary 
circumstances of pomp and majesty, even to the matting of the 
stage.” 

One of the most interesting features of the arrangement of the 
stage at this period was the admission of the spectators to sit on the 
stage itself ; a practice which brought money into the exchequer of 
the theatre, but caused endless annoyance to the dramatists and 
actors. There are numerous allusions to this custom in the plays 
of the day, but the fullest and most interesting account of it is to be 
found in Dekker’s “ Gul’s Hornbook,” wherein he sarcastically gives 
advice to a young gallant how to demean himself whilst occupying a 
seat upon the stage. From this advice it is not hard to deduce how 
many young fops actually did behave on the stage. They would 
enter just before the play commenced and call loudly for a stool, the 
price of which would vary from sixpence to a shilling ; they would 
light their pipe and begin talking to any of their acquaintance who 
happened to be on the stage, generally behaving in such a manner 
as to attract the attention of the whole audience. During the per- 
formance they would make audible comments on the play or the 
acting, even addressing remarks to the performers, or if they had 
nothing better to do would take up one of the rushes from the floor 
to pick their teeth with. Sometimes they would carry this careless 


1In the frontispiece to Kirkman’s Drol/s, alluded to above, a character is 
peeping through the middle of the curtains, but in such a way as not to let the 
audience see through the aperture. This plate is reproduced as the frontispiece 
to Heywood’s P/ays in the Mermaid Series, 
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behaviour to such an extent as seriously to interrupt the performance 
and cause the “ groundlings ” (¢.e. the occupiers of the pit) to hoot 
and hiss at them. Perhaps Dekker may have heightened the 
colouring somewhat for purposes of satire, but his picture is no 
doubt substantially accurate. 

To pass from the stage to the performers on it, the most striking 
difference to be noted is surely the playing of women’s parts by boys ; 
a tradition unbroken in England, as far as we know, until 1629, when 
a company of French actresses ventured to appear in London, but 
met with a reception the reverse of favourable ; for an age by no means 
prudish in more respects held it indelicate for women to appear on 
the stage. Prynne, in his “ Histriomastix,” speaks of these actresses 
as “Frenchwomen or rather monsters,” and proceeds to characterise 
their attempt to act on a public stage as “impudent, shameful, un- 
womanish, graceless, if not more than whorish.” But then the same 
doughty old Puritan regarded the impersonation of women’s parts 
by men in female attire as “ sinful, yea abominable unto Christians.” 
More reliable testimony to the feeling against the appearance 
of women as actresses is afforded by the fact that the French- 
women referred to above were hooted off the stage by the 
audience. 

Not impossibly accident as much as design originally caused the 
employment of boys to play women’s parts in England. The direct 
precursors of the theatrical companies of Elizabeth’s day were 
undoubtedly the little bands of strolling players who wandered up 
and down the country giving performances in the halls of noble- 
men’s houses or the inn yards of market towns ; such, for instance, 
as the players in “‘ Hamlet.” Nor are we surprised to find that these 
strolling companies consisted wholly of males, as the life they led 
must have been a rather rough one: for them the acting of women’s 
parts by boys or young men was a necessity; the thing having 
become a custom, it was quite naturally continued when companies 
settled in London. There it was turned to account in another way, 
for we learn that boys were apprenticed to well-known players, and 
they would learn the art of acting by performing as women until they 
were old enough to take the men’s parts. Two important conse- 
quences of this custom were the comparative paucity of female 
characters in the plays of the period, and the fondness evinced by 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries for making their heroines don 
the doublet and hose, as Imogen, Rosalind, Viola, and many 
others do. 

It may be worth noting one or two other facts with regard to the 
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companies of strolling players mentioned above, as the traditions 
established among them seem to have affected the stage in various 
ways until the closing of the theatres at the time of the Great 
Rebellion. In the first place, each little company consisting of but 
few players (in “‘ Hamlet” we have “ four or five players,” in the old 
comedy of “The Taming of a Shrew” we have two players and a 
boy), the practice of doubling or trebling parts must have arisen ; 
and of the continuance of this practice we have abundant evidence. 
To “The Fair Maid of the Exchange” we find a table prefixed 
showing “ how eleven may easily act this comedy,” though it contains 
twenty characters, “ officers” counting as one. Still later, in the 
quarto editions of the Duchess of Malfi we find “The Doctor,” 
“ Cariola,” and “ Officers” all assigned to one actor, R. Pallant. In 
the second place the members of these travelling companies must 
have grown accustomed to acting with very slight assistance from 
mechanical appliance, since they either carried their dresses and 
properties in packs on their backs, or in a waggon behind which 
they tramped on foot, as Dekker taunts Ben Jonson with having 
done. Cf “Satiromastix”: “Thou hast forgot how thou amblest (in 
a leather pilch) by a play-wagon in the high way, and took’st mad 
Jeronimo’s part.” 

The waggon of course could be used as a stage, and if like the 
“ pageants” (¢.e. play-waggons) used in the old miracle plays it had 
two storeys, the lower to serve as a green room, the upper as stage, 
it is easy to see how it came about that the use of trap-doors was 
common in the Elizabethan theatres, which we know to have been 
the case from stage directions in various plays implying their use, 
e.g. “a golden head rises” in Dekker’s “If it be not Good.” 

The exact manner in which the actors dressed for their parts 
cannot perhaps be determined, but it is certain that considerable 
sums of money were expended on costumes. Gosson (in 1577) in 
his “ School of Abuse” inveighs against the “costly apparell” worn 
on the stage; while Prynne, in his “ Histriomastix,” some half a 
century later, makes a similar complaint. In one case we learn from 
Henslowe’s Diary that as much as #19 was paid for a single cloak, 
which, if the entry be correct, is a very high figure, considering the 
value of money 300 years ago. No doubt the same costumes would 
be used over and over again in different plays, and would become 
old and stale, but when new they certainly appear to have been 
costly. In the inventory of the apparel belonging to the Admiral’s 
men in 1598 there are some interesting items, a few of which may 
be quoted: “Item, a cloak trimmed with copper lace and red 
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velvet breeches,” for Tamburlane ; “ item, five satin doublets laid 
with gold lace,” for Henry V.; “item, a cloak with gold buttons.” 
From these items it would seem that magnificence rather than 
historical propriety was aimed at. True that in the city pageant 
entitled ‘ Britannia’s Honour” we read of one of the characters 
being arrayed in “a rich Roman antique habit,” but then we do not 
know what ideas the men of James I.’s day had about “a rich Roman 
antique habit.” We know for certain that in the eighteenth century 
historical accuracy was not thought of in stage dresses, and may 
fairly assume the same to have been the case a hundred years earlier, 

No doubt an endeavour would be made to make the dresses 
distinctive, kings and nobles being more richly clothed than others, 
while it seems likely that certain more or less conventional pro- 
perties served to indicate the nature of the character represented ; 
eg. in the “Spanish Tragedy” we find “a Turkish cap, a black 
moustachio, and a falchion” set down as part of the costume 
required by the person who was to represent a Turkish prince in the 
play within the play. Generally speaking, we may conclude that 
whatever the period represented in a play may have been, the actors 
were dressed in the costume of their own day. 

On the other hand periwigs, which were not commonly used at 
the period, were worn by actors, and in some cases vizards or masks, 
as the following passage from “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” 
testifies :— 


Flute: Let not me play a woman; I have a beard coming. 
Bottom: That’s all one; you shall play it in a mask. 


The prologue was usually spoken by one wearing a large black 
velvet cloak, though the origin of the custom seems unknown, 

The stage crowds of the period were very different from those of 
the present day ; in some old plays we find such stage directions as 
the following : “ Enter soldiers, as many as you can,” with which 
we may compare Shakespeare’s apology in “ Henry V.” for attempting 
to represent the battle of Agincourt “ with four or five most vile and 
ragged foils.” This was due partly to the exigencies of the case, for 
the short runs made elaborate rehearsals impossible, and small 
stages could not be overcrowded (especially as spectators sat on 
them) ; partly also to the general method of the day, which strove 
on the stage rather to suggest to the imagination than to represent 
to the eye. 

In many ways the performance must have been more spontaneous 
than at present, for the clown was permitted to extemporise, as we 
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learn from Hamlet’s injunction to the players: “ Let your clowns 
speak no more than is set down for them.” This licence was some- 
times carried so far that the clowns would actually crack jokes with 
members of the audience. Nor was this liberty of extemporising 
confined to the clowns. Sometimes we find in an old text an 
inviting, ‘“ &c.,” or a stage direction such as the following from 
Heywood’s “ Edward IV.” : “‘ Jockie is led to whipping over the stage, 
speaking some words, but of no importance.” 

The prompter, or ‘“book-holder,” as he was then called, is 
referred to as if he were a regular official of the theatre, together 
with the “ tire-man,” who presumably had charge of the theatrical 
wardrobe. 

The stage appears to have been lighted by a pair of larger 
chandeliers hanging from the roof, though, as in some of the 
theatres only the stage itself was roofed in, daylight may to some 
extent have been relied upon, since the performances were always 
given in the afternoon. 

One more characteristic of the theatre of three hundred years ago 
remains to be noticed, the jig. From a passage in “The Hog has 
Lost his Pearl” it appears that a jig was in rhyme, for two lines from 
a jig supposed to be written by one of the characters in that play 
are quoted in it. It was sung! by the clown at the end of the 
performance and was accompanied, perhaps, with music and dancing 
—certainly with antics of various kinds. The general tenor of jigs 
may be gathered from the fact that Shakespeare couples together 
“a jig” and “a tale of bawdry,” while Dekker speaks of “a nasty 
bawdy jig.” Probably the jig was to all intents and purposes the 
topical song of the day. That the audiences of the period enjoyed 
jigs immediately after a soul-stirring tragedy is but one more instance 
of the difference between their point of view and ours, of which 
numerous other examples have been given already. If their taste 
was simpler and cruder, the conditions under which plays were 
produced must at any rate have served to make the actors ready 
and resourceful, the spectators imaginative and alert. 


ERIC REDE BUCKLEY. 


1Cf, The Hog has Lost his Pearl: **A jig whose tune with the natural 
whistle of a carman shall be more ravishing to your ears than a whole concert of 
barbers,” 
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ODDS AND ENDS IN POMPEII. 


PURPOSE, in this short sketch, to pick out the little nuggets 

of common everyday life from the glittering mine of learning 

confined between the covers of Professor Mau’s splendid book, 
“Pompeii: its Life and Art.” 

I spread these little nuggets before the reader for half an hour’s 
pastime, and feel convinced that he will then beg, borrow, or buy 
the book itself, and study its 501 pages, every one of which is 
interesting. 

Never, I think, has the situation and landscape of Pompeii been 
placed so clearly and concisely before a reader as by Professor Mau 
in the book before us. The beautiful walled city on its gentle 
elevation, taking the shape of the ridge of ancient lava on which it 
was built at the foot of Vesuvius, and overlooking the plain of the 
river Sarno, which river, then much wider and deeper than it is now, 
flowed not far from the city gate, so that a small port was formed 
on its banks, and became the depot of all the small towns of the 
district, and even of some on the more distant parts of Campania 
Felix. 

Professor Mau notices the curious fact that Acerra, at the other 
side of Vesuvius, to which the port of Naples lay much nearer, yet 
used by preference that of Pompeii. Perhaps the reason may have 
been a stretch of brackish marshes lying between Acerra and Naples 
at that period, which may have rendered traffic difficult. 

Professor Mau’s book is the result of twenty-five years’ study 
carried on with real devotion and enthusiasm, and all who have already 
seen Pompeii, or intend going thither, should study it diligently. 

Pompeii was surrounded by the country houses of wealthy 
Romans, and a curious incident leads one to infer that the Imperial 
family possessed a villa there, for we read that Drusus, the young son 
of the Emperor Claudius, was choked to death at Pompeii by a fig 
which he had thrown up in the air and caught in his mouth, a feat 
which one often can see performed by a Neapolitan street-boy now- 
adays. 
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The everyday public life of Pompeii was concentrated in the 
Forum, the business centre of the city. Here idlers and gossips 
loitered and chatted, here tradesmen met and settled points of 
difference, and young people pursued their romantic adventures. 

Imagine the public square of a modern Italian city provided 
with inviting colonnades affording protection from rain or sun, and 
the life of the place concentrated therein, and you can form an idea 
of the ceaseless bustle and variety of scenes that took place daily in 
the Pompeian Forum. In front of the equestrian statues, dealers of 
every kind and description took up their posts; warm food was 
ladled out from caldrons ; women sold fruit and vegetables, men 
the bread fresh from the bakers ; and tinkers mended old pots and 
pans. At another side sat the public scribes—like those still to be 
seen under the arcade of the opera-house at Naples—writing letters 
for peasant women ; a group of citizens tested the wine in the bottles 
they held in their hands. Persons of leisure strolled about ; beggars 
held out imploring hands ; children played at hide-and-seek amongst 
the columns, A naughty boy, mounted on the back of a school- 
fellow, received a flogging for some misdeed, the master standing by 
to see that the slave employed applied the lash properly. On 
certain days processions passed in great solemnity, and, at the 
time before the amphitheatre was built, games and gladiatorial 
combats also took place in the Forum. Then the upper storey of 
the colonnade was reserved for the giver of the games, his friends, 
and the paying public, while the lower portion was free to the 
populace. But no vehicle might enter the Forum, and by this 
regulation her pre-eminence over the provincial cities in this matter 
was preserved to Rome. 

All around this busy market-place of Pompeii were public offices, 
law courts, and special markets. In the Mace//um, at the north-west 
corner of the Forum, there was a colonnade, under the roof of which 
fish that had been sold were scaled, and the scales thrown into a 
basin. A street to the north of the Aacellum had rows of shops, 
where were exposed for sale figs, chestnuts, plums, grapes, fruit 
preserved in glass vessels, lentils, corn and cakes of all kinds. The 
counters for fish and meat were sloped, so that the fish might be 
sprinkled, and the counters washed, while the water ran off. Sheep, 
lambs, and kids were sold alive in the market, purchasers preferring 
a victim that might be offered a sacrifice to the household gods 
before being used as food. The wall-paintings in the AMacellum 
plainly show the purpose of the building. There are pictures of all 
kinds of trade and industry. In the room reserved for the sale of 
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meat and fish there is the personification of the river Sarno, the 
coast, and surrounding country, suggesting that in this room might 
be obtained the products of the sea, the river, and the land. 

Pompeii indeed enjoyed a large source of income from its fertile 
soil. Pliny, Professor Mau reminds us, makes frequent mention of 
the Pompeian wine, but adds that indulgence in it caused a headache 
which lasted till noon the following day. That the Pompeians were 
extensive market-gardeners is proved by the fact that even many 
private estates had vegetable gardens attached to the house. 

The business streets in Pompeii can even now be distinguished 
at a glance from those in the less frequented quarters, the latter 
being bordered by the blank walls of houses, broken only by the 
house doors, while the former are lined with shops open to the street 
in all their width, at night being closed by wooden shutters. The 
door-keepers in private houses were frequently cobblers, as is very 
often the case now in Naples. This is proved by the tools found 
and some inscriptions on the walls. 

At the time of the destruction of Pompeii, soap, a Gallic invention, 
was only just beginning to come into use. As most of the garments 
worn were of wool, they were sent out of the house to be cleansed, 
and the trade of fuller was relatively important. Then, too, as now, 
woollen clothes were bleached with sulphur fumes. 

Wine shops were numerous, and were often at the same time 
eating-houses, with some accommodation for the night. They had 
names such as “The Elephant Inn,” and the guests scratched 
remarks on the walls ; one runs, apparently written by an affectionate 
husband: “ Here slept Vibius Restitutus all by himself, his heart 
filled with longings for his Urbana.” The charges were low, for 
owing to the universal custom of private hospitality, these places of 
entertainment were only resorted to by the lowest classes, and tended 
to become the haunt of the vicious. 

It seems probable that driving was forbidden in the streets of 
Pompeii, people using litters ; in the widest streets, where are the 
stepping stones for wet weather, the waggons could pass, the wheels 
rolling in the spaces between, and the horses being loosely attached 
to the wings by means of a yoke, which gave the animals freedom of 
movement. 

All sorts of games had the keenest interest for Pompeians. 
Their amphitheatre is the oldest known to us from either literary or 
monumental sources. Numberless notices painted or scratched on 
the walls relate to such sport. Terms of endearment were lavished 
upon gladiators in such inscriptions. In one, Celadus is called “the 
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maidens’ sigh,” and “ the glory of girls,” while one Crescens is styled 
“lord o’ lasses,” and “the darlings’ doctor.” Everyone knows that 
with the Romans the public baths were an indispensable part of 
daily life, and the baths of Pompeii stood in no way behind those 
of greater cities in motley and tumultuous variety of scene. 

Professor Mau gives us a quotation from “Seneca ” in illustration 
of what went on in such places :— 

“T am living near a bath,” writes the philosopher; “ sounds are 
heard on all sides. Just imagine for yourself every conceivable 
kind of noise that can offend the ear. The men of more sturdy 
muscle go through their exercises and swing their hands, heavily 
weighed with lead. I hear their groans when they strain themselves, 
or the whistling of laboured breath when they breathe out after 
having held in. If one is rather lazy, he has himself rubbed 
with ointment, and I hear the blows of the hands slapping his 
shoulders, the sound varying as the massagist strikes with flat or 
hollow palm. If a ball-player begins to play and count his throws, 
it’s all up for the time being. Meanwhile there is a sudden brawl as 
a thief is caught, or there is someone in the bath who loves to hear 
the sound of his own voice, and the bathers plunge into the 
swimming-bath with loud splashing. These noises, however, are not 
without some resemblance of excuse, but the hair-plucker from time 
to time raises his shrill voice in order to attract attention, and is 
very still himself when he is forcing cries of pain from someone else 
from whose armpits he plucks the hairs. And over all the din 
you hear the cries of those who are selling cakes, sausages, and 
sweetmeats.” 

It is a curious fact that the aqueduct, furnishing water not only 
to Pompeii but also to the Naples of that time, brought it from the 
mountains near Avellino, following substantially the same route 
which, since the year 1885, has led to Naples the excellently pure 
water now enjoyed by that city and suburbs. 

Turning now to private dwellings, we are informed that the 
Pompeian house can be traced for about four hundred years. The 
earlier form consisted of a single series of apartments; a central room, 
the atrium, with smaller chambers opening into it, and a garden at 
the back. The arrangements contemplated much spending of time 
in the open air, and protection against heat, not cold, was most 
regarded. The Pompeians seemed excessively sensitive to heat, but 
bore cold with great patience. In the houses of later date and 
greater development there were usually two dining-rooms, one for 
summer, the other for winter or bad weather. In many houses the 
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front door opened directly on the street causeway ; and where there 
were vestibules they were generally more modest than those in Rome. 
Doors were fastened with bolts, and crossbars across the wings. 
In the earliest times the hearth stood in the atrium, a hole in the 
roof serving as chimney. There the household gathered at meal- 
times ; there they worked and rested from their labours. In such an 
atrium, Professor Mau reminds us, Lucretia sat with her ‘maids 
spinning late at night, when her husband entered unexpectedly with 
his friends ; and in such a room in his Sabine villa, Horace loved to 
dine and converse with his rustic neighbours. 

A table in the atrium, with vessels of brass, remained much 
longer in use at Pompeii than in Rome, and symbolised the more 
ancient hearth with its cooking utensils. Probably this table was 
that on which the dishes were washed up, for frequently a statuette, 
throwing a jet of water into a marble basin, stood in front of it. 
Wide counters or sideboards, which could be folded back, stood 
between the pilasters. The children, even of the Imperial family, 
sat on low stools at a table of their own, placed on the open side of 
the large table, for the couches of the diners at this stood only on 
three of its sides. 

In the kitchen, fuel was kept in a hollow place under the 
masonry hearth, just as it is now in most South Italian houses. A 
baking-oven near the hearth, too small for bread, was evidently 
intended for pastry. A small hole above the hearth carried off the 
smoke of the fire, which was made on the top. 

Store-rooms were a common convenience in the Pompeian 
houses, as is seen by the traces of shelves fastened to the walls; and 
a few of the houses were provided with cellars. Wall-paintings show 
that the young girls of families were well educated, for one fresco 
represents girls writing, while another shows a young woman 
painting, two maidens watching her with great interest, and a 
Cupid holding the unfinished picture at which she is working. 

Most of the good houses had double doors at the entrance, one 
of which was probably set open during the day, as in houses of the 
present period. In many dwellings, the rooms not required for 
household purposes were utilised as shops or small separate resi- 
dences, and no doubt afforded an important source of income to the 
owner, just as now, in the old-fashioned great houses of Naples, the 
ground-floor is let out in shops or separate small apartments in the 
interior of the courtyard. 

Generally the rich inhabitants of Pompeii possessed farmhouses 
in the neighbourhood, a suite of rooms over the domestic apartments 
of the tenants being reserved for the use of the owner. 
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Not one bed has been found in the sleeping-rooms of Pompeii, 
for, as they were usually made of wood, they have crumbled away ; 
and in only one of all the dining-rooms were sufficient remains of 
the couches found to reconstruct them in the models now in the 
Naples Museum. A curious proof that many children in Pompeii 
were brought up by hand, is the fact that feeding-bottles (often mis- 
taken for lamps) made of terra-cotta, were found, on which the 
figure of a thriving child is seen, or that of a mother suckling an 
infant. 

Professor Mau gives his readers a splendid idea of the beauty of 
a Pompeian house on entering it: “As one stepped across the 
mosaic border at the end of the fauces (or corridor) a beautiful vista 
opened out before the eyes. From the aperture of the impluvium 
a diffused light was spread through the atrium, brilliant with its rich 
colouring. At the rear, the lofty entrance of the tablinum attracted 
the visitor by its stately dignity. Now the portiéres are drawn aside, 
and beyond the large window of the tablinum the columns of the 
first peristyle are seen. The shrubs and flowers of the garden are 
bright with sunshine, and fragrant odours are wafted through the 
house ; in the midst, a slender fountain-jet rises in the air and falls 
with a pleasant murmur to the ear. If the vegetation was not too 
luxuriant one might look into the exedra, on the farther side of the 
colonnade, and even catch glimpses of the trees and bushes in the 
garden of the second peristyle.” 

It would occupy too large a space here to give an idea of the 
interesting matter in Professor Mau’s book relating to the tombs of 
Pompeii, but we may mention that, besides the famous “Street of 
Tombs,” there were at least two cemeteries for the poor at different 
sides of the city. Notwithstanding the religious feeling of the 
ancients with regard to their dead, notices of a semi-public character 
were often painted in bright red upon the walls of tombs, and one 
ridiculous incongruity is met with in an advertisement about a stolen 
horse painted on a tomb in the outskirts of Pompeii. It runs as 
follows: “If anybody lost a mare with a small pack-saddle on 
November 25, let him come and see Quintus Decius Hilarus (a freed 
man) on the estate of the Mamii, this side of the bridge over the 
Sarno.” 

A most notable feature of Pompeii is the innumerable inscrip- 
tions, ranging from commemorative tablets put up at public expense, 
to the scribblings on the plastered walls. 

There are more than six thousand, and they give an insight into 
the life of the city and its people unequalled in the world. The 
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most important are the election notices, of which there are about 
sixteen hundred. In these the names of more than a hundred 
candidates appear. The recommendations are often very simple; 
merely the name of the candidate, with the brief addition, “a good 
man,” or, “worthy of public office.” One candidate is affirmed to 
be “a youth of singular modesty”; and another is recommended 
on the plea that “he will be the watch-dog of the treasury.” 

Sometimes a recommendation is used against an office-seeker 
with telling effect : “‘ The meek thieves request the election of Vatia as 
zdile.” 

Another notice runs: “ His little sweetheart is working for the 
election of Claudius as duumvir;” which goes to prove that the 
Pompeian women were then as active perhaps as the ladies of the 
Primrose League now. 

Inscriptions relating to gladiatorial combats were of course 
plenteous, and also advertisements of lost articles, such as: “A 
copper-pot has been taken from this shop. Whoever brings it back 
will receive 65 sesterces.” 

At least one-half of the entire inscriptions are the graffits or 
scratchings, a habit accounted for by the temptation to use the 
sharp-pointed stylus on the polished stucco of the walls or pillars. 

Such scratchings are of all kinds: names, catchwords from 
poems, amatory couplets, rough sketches, such as the profile of a 
face, or a ship. Skits are frequent. An ardent Pompeian writes: 
** Down with the Nocerians !” and an adversary, ‘‘ Good luck to the 
Nocerians !” 

Many scratchings are greetings to friends, and one is just the 
reverse : “Sanius to Cornelius : Go, hang yourself!” A very naive 
greeting is to a friend who has died: “ Pyrrhus to his chum Chias : 
I’m sorry to hear that you are dead, and so, good-bye.” 

The theme of love is most prominent in prose and verse, the 
latter commonly the e/egiac distich. One scribbler gives his opinion 
of love as follows: “He who has never been in love is no 
gentleman.” 

Alover writes: ‘‘ Health to you, Victoria, and wherever you are 
may you sneeze sweetly!” Another says: “ Cestilia, Queen of the 
Pompeians, sweet soul, greeting to you!” A rejected suitor, in four 
lines of irregular verse, purposes to vent his anger on the goddess of 
Love herself : “ All lovers come! I purpose to break the ribs of 
Venus, and to smash the small of her back with clubs ; if she can 
bore a hole in my tender heart, why can I not break her head with a 


cudgel?” 
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Of a man-flirt is written : “ Restitutus has many times deceived 
many girls.” A sweet instance of marital and family. affection is 
seen in the graffiti of a lonely wife addressed to an absent husband 
and other relations : “Hirti Psacas at all times and in all places 
sends heartiest greetings to Gaius Hortilius Conops, her husband 
and guide and gentle adviser, and to her sister Diodata, her brother 
Fortunatus and her Celer ; and she sends a greeting to her Primigenia 
too.” 

One Pompeian counts the steps as he walked up and down the 
colonnade at the side of his garden for exercise. He records 640 
paces for ten times back and forth. An advent of young pigs or 
puppies is noticed: “On October 17, Puteolana had a litter con- 
sisting of 3 males and 2 females.” 

Children scratched on the walls the alphabet they were learning, 
and quotations from Virgil and also an echo of lessons at school. 
Sometimes a maxim is found recorded, as “The smallest evil, if 
neglected, will reach the greatest proportions.” 

Many inscriptions on amphore are found at Pompeii, generally 
with a pen in black ink, but sometimes painted in red or white. 
Wines were often designated by characteristic names. One brand is 
called “frenzy wine,” another “white drink,” a third “ breakfast- 
drink”; probably this amphore contained a kind of mead made by 
mixing honey with wine, which was drunk at the first meal of the 
day. The words for olives, beans, meal, honey and lentils are found 
on the amphore in which they were kept. 

A large number of vessels contained the fish-sauces of which the 
ancients were so fond, and were labelled with their names, “ gerwm 
blossom,” a kind of fish jelly, or “tunny-jelly, blossom brand.” 
“ Muria,” a favourite kind, was apparently a sort of pickle. 

I cannot close this sketch in a better manner than by quoting part 
of chapter fifty-eight, the “conclusion” of Professor Mau’s beautiful 
book, which points out the significance of the Pompeian culture :— 

“ The situation of Pompeii was unfavourable to the growth of an 
indigenous culture. Founded by Samnites, a primitive folk, it lay 
in the overlapping edges of two great zones of influence, Greek 
and Roman. It was a small town, which never rose to the dignity 
even of a provincial capital. It was a seaport, which, through 
marine traffic, kept in touch with other cities, especially those of the 
east, from which fashions of art, religion, and life travelled easily 
westwards. . . . The literature which they (the Pompeians) read, as 
we learn from quotations scratched upon the walls, consisted of the 
Greek and Roman writers of their own or previous periods ; not a 
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single line of an Oscan drama or poem has been found. Their art 
was a reproduction of designs and masterpieces produced elsewhere 
—at first under Hellenistic, later under Roman influence—on a 
scale commensurate with the limited resources of the place. 
Finally the countless appliances of everyday life, from the fixed 
furniture of the atrium to articles of toilet, were not rare and costly 
objects such as were seen in the wealthy houses of Rome or 
Alexandria, but those of the commoner sort everywhere in use. 
Any one of fifty cities might have been overwhelmed in the place of 
Pompeii, and the results, as far as our knowledge of the ancient 
culture in its larger aspects is concerned, would not have been 
essentially different. 

“The representative rather than exceptional character of the 
remains at Pompeii make them of less or greater value, according as 
we look at them from different points of view. If we are seeking 
for the most perfect examples of ancient art, for masterpieces of the 
famous artists, we do not find them. Many of the Pompeian 
paintings appeal to modern taste; yet it would be as unfair to 
judge of the merits of ancient painting from the specimens which 
are worked into the decorative designs of Pompeian walls, as it 
would be to base an estimate of the value of modern art upon 
chromos and wall-papers. ... No large city, fortunately for its 
inhabitants, was visited by such a disaster as that which befell the 
Campanian town ; and the wealth of artistic types at Pompeii bears 
witness to the universality of art in the Greco-Roman world. 

“ Since these remains are so broadly typical, they are invaluable 
for the interpretation of the civilisation of which they formed a part. 
They shed light on countless passages of Greek and Roman writers. 
Literature, however, ordinarily records only that which is exceptional 
or striking, while here we find the surroundings of life as a whole, 
the humblest details being presented to the eye. 

“ Pompeii, as no other source outside the pages of classical 
authors, helps us to understand the ancient man.” 


LILY WOLFFSOHN. 





AT LYME REGIS. 


ERSUASION’S heroine haunts alway 
Thine old world precincts, Lyme, for me; 
I tread thy quaint streets erst to-day, 
Yet known of yore they seem to be. 


I mount the High Street’s steep incline, 
Yon ancient Inn’s astir to-day, 

Sir Walter Eliot’s horses fine 
And curricle obstruct the way. 


The Inn’s awake with lacqueys grand, 

The landlord waits with welcoming smile ; 
Sir Walter scorns th’ obsequious band, 

And will not deign to stay awhile. 


Fair faces watch, from latticed pane, 
The curricle remount the hill, 

But Anne looks seaward, and doth chain 
To her sweet self my wandering will. 


Now in the street her pensive shade 
With Captain Wentworth flitteth by ; 

Though fair Louisa, wilful maid, 
Contrives to charm his sailor’s eye. 


A youth in mourning follows slow, 

With downcast look and absent mind ; 
I smile at Benwick’s crushing woe, 

Swift consolation he shall find. 


Of ancient make their gay attire, 

The men’s high stocks, the ladies’ curls ; 
But youth with wonted life and fire 

His flag o’er lip and cheek unfurls. 
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They heed me not, for what am I? 
A shadow vague of years to come ; 
To the new Cobb they laughing fly, 
While I must follow, wistful, dumb. 


They jesting climb the Cobb’s steep side, 
Louisa ripe for girlish freak, 

I dread the ill that must betide, 
Would warn them back, but cannot speak. 


Again I haunt the quaint old street ; 
A figure slight, with hazel eyes, 

Steps lightly,—no man turns to greet 
Our witty Jane, or “ Welcome” cries. 


Romantic maids, or wits of Lyme 
Who find delles-lettres a constant lure, 
Would never deign to turn a rhyme, 
To this fair guest, with eyes demure. 


Yet hath she made Lyme Regis town 
For many a modern pilgrim famed, 


Through fair “ Persuasion’s” just renown, 
Her English classic, aptly named. 


On Cobb, in street, Jane’s living face 
Seems still to smile, nor men forget 
Her sweet Anne Eliot’s pensive smile, 
Whose fancied haunts allure us yet. 


MAUDE PROWER. 





TABLE TALK. 


MopDERN CORRUPTION OF LANGUAGE. 


DARE not attempt fully to illustrate my quarrel with modern 
corruptions of language. There are a few men I know who 
would bring everything to the standard of convenience, and would 
seriously commend the use of a language such as Volapiik. For 
them I do not write. The climax of ignorance is surely reached 
when we find a society describing itself on its formation as 
Ornithological, and announcing its purpose as being to improve the 
breed of dogs !—that of bad taste is approached when men write that 
“it goes without saying,” as is daily done. A mistake which dates 
from early days is to be found in some old writers of established repu- 
tation, and is constantly employed by men who should know better, 
in using the phrase “from whence.” ‘ Whence,” of course, involves 
the “from.” Ifaman does not see the absurdity of sucha phrase, I 
can only counsel him to extend his heresy, and try the effect of “to 
thither ”—one utterance being as defensible as the other. These are, 
I admit, cases of grave mistake. To deal with lighter matters: 
Why should men now talk of “‘bye-paths”? What signification do 
they attach tothese? ‘“ Bye” hasin England no justifiable existence 
except in the salutation, ‘‘Good-bye.” A “bye” at cricket even is. 
not defensible. It is a meritorious act on the part of our London 
County Council to shame our Parliament and our railway companies 
by substituting by-law for bye-law. On some of these points I have 
previously dwelt. But nothing can be done with the public until a 
thing is hammered into its head. In this case we need the 
“ damnable iteration” with which Falstaff rebuked Prince Hal. In 
the volume of Daniel, from which I have recently quoted, by-path 
is, of course, correctly spelt. By-paths, by-gone, and by-words are 
all rightly spelt in Shakespeare. 


CuRRENT ERRORS. 


T will perhaps be regarded as pedantic to ask people to substitute 
“tiro” for “tyro,” yet they ought soto do. “Tiro” is in the 
Latin a recruit, or young soldier. Still more hopeless is it to ask 
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them to write “rime” instead of “rhyme,” the latter mistake being, 
as it seems, definitely established in the language. Yet all philo- 
logists know “ rhyme ” to be founded on a mistaken association with 
“rhythm.” I turn to “rime,” in the first popular dictionary which 
is accessible, the “Student’s English Dictionary,” by Ogilvie and 
Annandale, and find under “rime” the explanation, “The more 
correct spelling of rhyme.” Daniel, whom I have before quoted, 
writes “‘ryme.” The first use of the word by Shakespeare is in 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona.” Here, in the supposedly authoritative 
edition of Wright and Clark, ‘The Cambridge Shakespeare,” I find 


Some love of yours hath writ to you in rhyme, 


accompanied by no comments. In the First Folio the word is spelt 
“rime,” a fact the editors complacently ignore. In every other 
case in which I have consulted the first folio it reads “rime,” and 
the modern editor substitutes “rhyme.” Milton, in the first edition 
of “ Paradise Lost,” has 


Things unattempted yet in Prose or Rhime, 


which I may incidentally mention is a translation or paraphrase of 
Ariosto’s 
Cosa non detta in prosa mai né in rima. 

Where the best scholars fail in reforming a heresy I, of course, 
despair of success, and the matter is not, after all, of supreme impor- 
tance. ‘“ Rhodomontade” is a similar mistake which is of frequent 
occurrence. The real form is, of course, “ Rodomontade,” being 
descriptive of the vapourings of Rodomonte, a brave but boastful 
leader of the Saracens in the “Orlando Furioso.” Who, in this 
case, first brought in the superfluous “h” I know not. It can 
scarcely be due to some confused association with Rhodes or 
Rhododendron. I may mention again, as a curious instance of the 
misquotation now almost universal, that Hazlitt, in Bohn’s edition of 
his works, is made to speak of ‘“ Primroses that come before the 
swallow dares,” instead of “daffodils” in one of the best-known 
passages in Shakespeare. 


STALE QUOTATIONS. 


NE of the results of the general dissemination of half-know- 
ledge is that the scholar should be provided with, or should 
himself provide, an almost entire stock of new quotations. Many of 
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our most familiar quotations, in spite of their beauty and appropriate- 
ness, are worn threadbare, and there is an inexhaustible supply in 
the mines that have already been quarried. One might surely be 
supposed to have heard by now the last of the statement that the 
English “take their pleasures sadly,” fathered on Froissart, but not 
to be found in that writer. People should for very shame cease to 
misapply cui dono, the meaning of which is quite different from that 
ordinarily assigned it, and “of that ilk,” which is wrong nine times 
out of ten when used. I would fain, however, stop quotations of great 
beauty when they have become vulgarised. Surely 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever 


has been employed often enough. “Conspicuous by his absence,” 
which few know to be practically translated from Tacitus, is scarcely 
to be regarded as a quotation. It is used ad nauseam, but may be 
accepted as a current locution convenient in its way. Still fewer 
know that we are indebted to Tacitus for “ They make a solitude and 
call it peace,” and the reproach of “ forsaking the setting sun and 
turning to the rising.” These quotations cannot be said to have been 
vulgarised. Sheridan supplies a batch of quotations that are almost, 
but not quite, too familiar. The same may be said of Tennyson, 
though, perhaps, as regards conversation rather than writing. Few 
can say “Come into the garden” without adding “Maud.” A man 
would scarcely dare, in these later days, to draw again the picture of 


an institution 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 


Or repeat, except in joke, concerning a too long-winded orator— 


For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


A well-graced actor. 


Beauty when unadorned adorned the most. 
- Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety— 
must be taken as representative of scores of things that can never be 
forgotten, but have served their purpose. I know one writer into 
whose compositions the lines concerning the tea-cup times of hood 
and hoop, or while the patch was worn, intrude as regularly as King 
Charles the First intruded into Mr. Dick’s Memorial—which last is 
itself an illustration that has done good service, and might be put 
on the retired list. 
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NEw QUOTATIONS. 


F I do not attempt to give many new quotations, it is because 
such are inexhaustible. I could supply thousands as good as 
any in use and not perceptibly impoverish the stock. The 
“Festus” of my old friend Philip James Bailey, of whose death two 
score years ago—though he is still happily alive—I recently read 
with amazement, would alone furnish scores of sentences pithy or 
poetical, and quite worthy to take rank as gnomes. Shakespeare 
has not yet been half used. All can people Windsor with sights and 
sounds of “ sweet Anne Page” ; yet who ever thinks of Launce’s name- 
less sister, who is “ as white as a lily and as small as a wand,” surely 
the very picture of sweet English maidenhood? Beaumont and 
Fletcher are never quoted, yet I could draw thence passages of 
tenderness and beauty unrivalled except in Shakespeare. Think, for 
instance, of the girl who, dressed as a page, has followed her lover to 
the wars, and finds his sword directed against her throat. A second 
Viola, she is willing to accept death at the hands of her lover, and 
says, encouraging him to kill her— 


Strike, ’tis not a life, 
*Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away. 


I think, but am not sure, that it is Suckling who makes a lover 
declare, concerning his mistress— 


Her face is like the milky way i’ the sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name— 


surely an exquisite comparison. But the subject, as I said, is 
inexhaustible. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








